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Madagascar s Lemurs 132 
Local and intemational conservationists seek 
to prevent the extinction of these intriguing 
primates that lve in tre dwindling forests of 
earth's fourth largest islomd. “Apologist Alison 
Jolly reports; photographs by Frans Lonting. 


Annapolis: Camelot onthe Bay = 162 
Maryland's capttal since early colonial days 
has become a preservation showcase as well os 
a sdilor’s haven on the Chesopéoke. Larry Kohl 
and photographer Kevin Fieming document the 
atrugeie to maintain traditien and prosperity, 


Triumph of Daedalus 191 
On the trail of legend, a Greek pilot pedals 
from Crete to Santorin for a new record for 
human-powered flight, a feat described by John 
&. Langford, photographed by Charies O'Reor 


Frederic Remington — 
The Man and the Myth 200 


The celebrated American painter and scuiptor 
helped make cowboys and Indions legendary. 
Louise £. Levathes-and photographer Chris 
Johns trace his career east and west. 


The South Koreans 232 


Aggressive, hight competitive, and reliactont 
fo compromise, South Koreans push their econ- 
ony forward, while heeping a wary eve on their 
rinsmen to the north, By Boyd Gibbons, with 
photoprophs by Nathan: Benn 


Kvongju, 

Where Korea Began 258 
In this anctent capital where spinit.and reality 
merge, Cathy Newman finds the soul of Korea 
Photographs by A. Edward Kim 


COVER: Among the mostanimited of the pri- 
motes known as lemurs, two sifikas seem to 
climb tn tandem through a Modaposcar forest. 
Photograph by Frans Lantinp. 
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“HEN PRESIDENT HARRY TRUMAN called 
on me and several hundred thousand 
other Americans to save Korea from Com- 
munism in 1950, he could not have imagined that 
almost 40 veurs later U.S. troops would still be 
there, or that Chinese and Russians would be 
playing games in Seoul —even Olympic ones. 
More than three million American GIs have 

served in Korea since 1950— with still no national 
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war memorial to mark their.sacrifices. Nearly 15 
billion dollars in aid has been invested, But the 
land is still divided, and corruption and human- 
rights abuses in South Korea have been too com- 
mon. Now this nation, driven by the riots of 1987, 
seems on the road toa more humane, democrati- 
cally elected government, though unrest continues, 

The improvement in South Koreans’ standard 
of living has been staggering. From a GNP of 600 
million collars in 1950, the economy grossed 115 
billion in 1987, Even its benefactor, the United 
States, suffers a ten-billion-dollar trade deficit 
with South Korea, and it is growing. 

Next month Seoul will host the AATV Summer 
Olympics, with only North Korea, Cuba, and 
Ethiopia boycotting the games. Obviously the 
assignment Truman gave ws in 1950 has been 
only half successful, but what a half South Korea 


has become, 2X, [Zy By, 
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Teetering on pinnacles of eroded i 
a tree to feed on its foliage. Deforestation threatens these uniquely ev 
tes of Madagascar, though researchers find some fajpefit ote. 
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By ALISON JOLLY —_ Photographs by FRANS LANTING 
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Bizarre night prowler, an ave-ave wakes in its arboreal sleeping nest oft dusk to begin 


forneing. An international effort sceks to preserve the hobitat of these lemurs, threctened 


with extinctiion—ilthouch a few more ave-ayves have been recently discovered 
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Madavascar's Lemurs 
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“S THE LAST INSTANT of 
Twilight, beneath a 
brightening blake of 
a =sihouctte rose 
and climbed fram its 


leary nest hieh ina forest tree 





Phe shadow uUncdulated along a 
branch, then leaped to a palm, 
PUnMINe Up 2 frond § midrib to 
reach a coconut 

The dark presence chewed 
[switched on m 
htadiamp. [ts narrow beam 
Hiuminatend the abject of my 


at the Fira 


starch —an aye-aye, strangest 
member of the family of lemurs 
primates native only to Maria 
pascar, the fourth larewest island 
on @crth 
The ave-avye hung hands 

own to stare back atime, like 
bh child on & traenere. Dt focused 
black, bat-hkhe eos forward 
over a muzzle pulled into a grim 
Phen it 
nigt with 
Rapid 


OT One 


smile by oversee teeth 


bent again to chisel the 





its heaver-hke incisors 
lt ran the third tinge: 


haincain and oul of the perlorat- 


éd coconut, extracting milks 
white meat by the clawful 
Thinner than the aye-ave's oth 
er fingers, the probe was barely 
more than Thi 
Wwe-ave darted it behind the 
witked-looking teeth to clean 
ied tt sett that 
skeleton finger or pick its nose? 
alm 
enough, but I shook with excite 


shin and bone 


them—a~and then 


The animal seemed 


ment. In foological expeditions 


to Madagascar spanning 25 


Vears, Lis Was my first glimpse 
Ol the black-anel-s 
with the carrovle face 

The hunt for hard-to-find 


AVE-2VES Till DrOUeAL me to the 


ver lemut 


paulin-thatch willage of Twontaka 
im Moaclagascar’s remote north- 
east coast, where mountains 
CloaKecLin DILE-Ereen rain forest 
sep down to the turquote sca 
1nd now | was watching this 
creature so bizarre that it took 
naluradists nenriv. a century to 
wree that it: was a lemur, not 


. different order of mammm£il! 


Sinfsone intantatior 


Esnite a head too large for 
ite boy, the ave-aye whe hand- 
anime, with a black ostrich 
plume tail. Dismond-shaped 
Markings anclosed- amber eyes 
outhnedin black. Shimmering 
silver-tipped guard hairs merger 
with black fur and blended on 
nea and shoul@ers into a hase 
layer of pale cream, If ever 
there was a witch cat conjured 
In tones of moonlight, it is 
the ave-pye. 

Phe ave-ave i Madagascar’ s 
version of the woodpecker, a 
bird not found here, With its 
larce, Sensitive ears, it can 
henr insect larvae moving with- 
In GEC yINE Wet lt ENAWS €nery 
to a concealed grub and pulne 
thie 
The ave-ave is also Modagns- 
car's equivalent of the raccoon, 


raiding sweet crons like coco 


prey WEL its skinny claw 


nuis and sugarcane, to the fury 
of farmers 

Earlier a Villager nomed 
Racelison and | had climbed 
with Edeanor Sterling, a Vale 
University craduate student 
Inte the high rain forest. In ten 
fava searching, Eleanor had 
found many abandoned wye-ave 
nests anchored in trees by liana 
vines and built: of leafy broken 
branches, 

Reochson knew how earer we 
were to see lemurs. He shrugged 
nmi sal he would beseech the 
forést to unveil the only lemurs 
likely to appear. Bracing him 
self on the slope, he shouted a 
Soon there 
echt dl ce Ye loucler hi ie Wy 


Ing, the roared alarm call of 
Diack acd white ruffed lemurs 
[heir alert caries far through 
rousing all their kind 
within earshot and 


Glock Gell-rormeé tails swinging 


the forest 


setting Lier 


like pendutums from treetop 
perches, Most lemurs have a 
single offspring ata time, but 
rulfs, among the larirest of 
lemurs, bear litters of one to 
five young, which grow within 


month to independence 


At lost we spied the fresh mest 
of my first ave-ave in the coca 
nut grove near lvontaka, In that 
village itis taboo to kill them 
In other villages, it is said, if 
atave-2ye is accidentally snared 
th a lemur trap, i must be 
anointed with special olls used 
inhuman bunals before being 
released Bit the aye-ave so 
terrifies many Malagasy—the 
people of Macagascar—that mn 
much of the country traction 
decrees that it te slain on sieht, 
lest tt uncrook its skeleton finger 
to point out a victim for death 





[ WENTY-FIVE YRARS aro 
French naturadist and 
the doyen of lemur- 

_ watchers Jean-Jacques 
Petter, of the National Museum 
of Natural History in Paris, ¢sti- 
mated that only 5) ave-aves 
mizght survive. He feared their 
fate aS a species wos Sealed, In 
1986, however, Petter and col- 
league Roland Albignac visited 
the northeastern town of Man- 
anare and, with permission, 
captured two females and a six 
week-olcl infant they christened 
Humphrey. Now at the Vin- 
cennes 200 in Paris, they and an 
even more recently captured 
pair at Duke University Primate 
Lenterin North (Carolina are 
the onlw aye-ayes in captivity 
Huomphrey ane friends provide 
the focus for a French drive to 
raise funds to save their haintat 
The Madagascar government 
anil the United Nations have 
proposed that the Mananara- 
Ivontaka recon be cdesiznated a 
biosphere reserve to mid both 
animals and people. In one part 
Ol Maclagaccar, al least, pon 
ancient tabow against kitling 
ave-aves has worked some pond 





Aon ogi ALISON JOLLY, Visiting 


lecturer at Princeton University, 
is world renowned for ler stuctes 
of Macagasrar’s lemurs. Photo 
journalist FRANS LAN TING, based 
in California, specializes in natu 
ral history and hunimn ecology 
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But old traditions are break- 
ing down. [saw my second and 
third ave-ayes in a chicken-wire 
cage where they could barely 
turn around, cowering in the 
sunlight under ating of human 
faucet. A borefont peasant in rav- 
fed shirt and shorts had carried 
them 12? miles:imnto Mananarn 
He set no ransom for his cap 
tives, but doubtless suspected 
that Eleanor and 1 paid our 
ruides a princely wage and 
would reward him handsomely 

“Aol ho! Nal” 

We were appalled. We sought 
oul the district forest officer, 
Roger Marvellin, city-cclucated 
and imposingty brawny. In nis 
two-room home Eleanor and | 
tal beside a table adorned with 
A vase of plastic tulips on o 
crocheted doily, The farmer 





With oa skeletal middle finger an 
Vee 2c coor met 
(right) after biting through the 


nut. Aye-wyes are killed by vil- 
shrank into a corner, shielding lagers who fear their crooked 
himecelf behind the boucgwet. digit as a harbinger of death. A 


Forester Marcellin reminded warden displays the tail of an 
the farmer that since the )920s uve-cye killed by a village dag. 


Madagascar has forbidden trap Yet in some areas aqye-ayes ben- 
ping lemurs without a permit, efit: from taboos against harm- 
Aleo, that donation of formgen ing them. They fill an ecological! 
functs may help preserve re- niche filled elsewhere by wocd- 
maining forest watersheds to peckers—absent from Moda- 
ITrigate rice, the dietary main- fascur—uing bat-like ears to 
stay. All this because people detect grubs beneath bark, gnaw- 
abroad want to rescuc ave-dves ing with beaver-like incisors, 
The farmer drooped with disap and scooping out the meal with 
pointment while | told the tale their dexterous digit (below). 


of killing the goose that laicl the 
polchen epee 

Inquisition over, we went to 
release the imprisoned lemurs 
The smaller of the two butteel 
his jug head inte the other's 
flank; he wanted his mother 
bo Olav! She swine her fear 
around, the pupils of frightened 
eves contracted to pinheads. She 
laid a hand across the younp- 
ster's shoulder, her fingers 
hike knobbed lscorice sticks, 
but making a wholly fanilior 
muternal gesture. We placed the 
lemurs far from town in the 
crotch of a forest tree. The juve- 
nile curled up with his plumed 
tail over his eves. We can only 
hope that they survived 
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National Geographic, Amenst 1984 





EMURS are primates, like 
monkeys, apes, and 
us, Humans share with 
lemurs a mutual fore- 
bear, & squirrel-size mammal 
that surveyed the subtropical 
forests al least 50 million years 
ago with forward-facing eves 
eupported by a pillar of facial 
bone like the one we can feel at 





the ccge of our own eyes. 
Thumbs projected from its 
hands and nails tipped its fin- 
Pers, just as in lemurs of today, 
is living descendants: 
Ancestors of Jemurs first 





Easy meal for agile hunters in 
the south (facing pore), nochuor- 
ntl deptlemurs.spend the dey 
dosing at their nest. A patr of 
evali, alse nocturnal, huddle 
together for warmth ona 
branch at dawn, These two ape- 
cies represent the smallest leawf- 
eating primates—a parddax, 
because leaves are a high-bulk, 
low-energy food, ani mast pri- 
mutes with such a diet have 
large bodies to accommodate 
large dimestive systems. 
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appeared more than 40 million 
vears ago, rafting on branches 
or logs across Lhe strait to 
Madaraecar, which harl beoun 
to unmoor itself from Africa 
125 million years earlier, Few 
other African mammals made it 
to the errant thousand-mile-long 
Eifnd: not wild dogs or lions 
or elephants. [Important for the 
lemurs, the larger brained and 
ewifter witted true mankeys 
missed the boat, evolving later 
mAtica. 

Without primate competition 


the femur Robinson Crusoes 


now compose 28 species and 40 
races found? nowhere else. “They 
form an evolutionary panoply 
gaudy and drab, large amd 
small, cregarious and solitary 
Mouse lemurs, reclusive and 
nocturnal, feed on fruits and 
insects. Leaf-eating indri 
black-and-white and as large as 
small children—roam by day in 
troops, lifting their miuzzles in 
eerie song. Red-bellied jemurs 
form MonnUMoOus pairs: Pro- 
miscuous fing-taled lemurs 
swagger beneath upraised bar: 


ber poles of velvety black -tind- 





white-striped fur, Amd until 
humans armrived about | ,500 
veorés ago, Marlagascar support 
ed more than a dozen species of 
giant lemurs, which shortly 
became extinct. One clung hke 
akoala to tree trunks but was 
bigger than ast Gerard, 
Aoolnsts have long feared 
that the giants will be followed 
into extinction by Madapasrar’s 
surviving lemurs, They indecd 
facé tremendous odds, In the 
past 25 years the people af Mac- 
arascar have cloublerdd in num- 
ber. Now 11 million, they are 
desperately poor farmers, log: 
gers, and cattle herders. To sub- 
sist In a nabon whose economy 
has stagnated for decades, they 
attack their island's trees—de 
ciduous in the west, tropical in 
the north and east, spiny in the 
desert south. Slashing, burning, 
and sawing to create cropland. 


pasture, and firewood, they 
have reduced Madagascar’: rain 
forest by half just since 1950, 
leaving lemurs besieged in the 
forests that remain 

Yet lately the future for 
lemurs has begun to brighten 
There was the 1986 capture of 
three aVe-aves, & Species once 
theucht to be extinct, The same 
year saw the recliscovery of a 
bamboo-eatme species sighted 
only half o dozen times in the 
past century, And even more 
recently an entirely new species 
was identified — a russet lemur 
with poldén eyebrows and 
Orande muttonchop whiskers 


HE REVIVAL of lemur 
fortines Has honeful 
implications for the 
Mulagasy, [heir gov- 
ernment sees the necessity af 
PrESErVine and maintaining 
forests for firewood pune as 
watersheds. Increasingly the 
Malagasy understand that the 
lemurs exert wide-eyed appeal 
on conservationists and foreign- 
aid donors whose money can 
help save Murlagpascar's forests 
forall its inhabitants 
"Tt would be a very good 
thing for this region to haye a 
reserve for aye-ayves if it brings 
help to the people, not just the 
forest,” the village president of 
Ivantaka told me. “You-know, 
in a town south of here the river 
has dried up for the first time 
In living memory, because of 
deforestation.” The Malagasy 
are learning that conservation 
can avert the ultimately suiciclal 
consequences of destroying their 
own é@nvironment 
To assure the future of 
lemurs, much more must be 
learned about their behavior. 
The competing claims of 
humans and lemurs can be rec- 
onciled only if we know how 
much social as well as physical 
space lemurs require. Moreover, 
behavioral knowledge of lemurs 
(Continued on page 745) 


National Geoxraphic, August JO88 
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Extinct lemurs: 
Giants of their day 


Lemurs contributed a 
major chapter to Che 
Arana evolution of Modagas- 
coors urmuswal wildlife. 
In the shopping of this 
fascinating collection, 
the animals that are 
Missing cre as importint 
as those thet are present. 
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About 165 onifiion yeors deo 
a geologic tide turned as Mada- 
voscur drifted cast from Africa. 
Among the fow mammats that 
bridged the channel fo the 
island were the ancestors of 
femurs thot began rofting on 
hronches tnd logs to Madagas- 
or more than 40 million years 


ago. Canspicuqus fry their 
obsence were elephonis, large 
cornivares, and especially pion- 
Reye—potential competitors 
that evolved later on the muain- 
land, Thus, ne competition 
foced the lemurs, and eventually 
they developed into today's 28 
spectes and 40 subspecies. Gone 
forever are more than a dozen of 
their forebears, nearly all of 
them larger than today's lemurs 
Hanging to feed among thee 
fotiagce, Polacopropithecus (top 
left) was the size of a chimpun 
Zee bat mowed more ke a siotin, 
never ooanding, hopping, or 
leaping. Like most ancient 
leruers, itapent some tine on 
the -robtiid Gecose of tts 
Weight Among the largest wis 
Siepolocdo pis (lower left): one 
species niay have weighed more 
than 20) pounds. A browser, if 
probably cling to a tree like a 
huge boola, using 7 prehensile 
snout to draw leafy branches 
howard its mouth, Basically 
terrestrial, boboon-lke Archoe- 
oben ¢ berttonn rieht)—o 
short-limbed quadruped with a 
wide. flrecvy trunk—weas betli 
for power rather than speed 
Stull of Mesopropithecus 
hithecoides (top right, of coen- 
ter), cntong the amallest ectiroct 
fenturs, ta seurronnded by ertine! 
cionts (clockwise from lower 
left): Archoacolemur edwardsi, 
Megoladapis prandidien 
Paloeopropithecus maxims, 
ii Pachylenur pully 
fiese lorge, pentle creatures 
enjowed along hevdoyv until 
chow! A. S00, when a for more 
Crrressive primate, man, began 
rive wit of mid heritoge 
from Afriod and the Maloy Ar- 
Chi pelopo, Within the past thou- 
cond years, 14 apectes of beniurs 
have become acting, their habti- 
fat burned for farmiona arc 
overprozed by livestock, and 
their doom hastened by over 
hunting. [hose some problems 


beset fie sunivors powlcew 





Archaeolemur 








(Graurbed in chocolate and cream. a trio i if Verredice's sisa es feeds on the leaves and 


fruit of a tamarind tree. Gating their only moisture from dew—they hive never been 


observed to drink—these diurnal lemurs ive in troops of three to nine individuals. 





Often changing troops from yeor to year, moles stoke out territories of several 


acres by rubbing branches with a scent gland on their throat. They confront 


L 7 = ' ETT Poche 8 u Le i - a : f ope 
Proud enemies with the alarm call that gives them their name: Shifakh! 
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A rare glimpse of lemur neighbors 


Only on this eccentric iaiond 
could there iove dw mongoose 
with the wivid hue of the Afiala- 
rasy ring-toiled (above). It 
prowdls the trees ani the grown 
for insects, eges, snatia, even 


it oon 


f eptiles ana srcll lemurs 


A legend sovs that if a poir of 
these mongooses wrestles ploy- 
fully in front of forest travelers, 
Chey must met laugh aloud test 
they become forever lost, 
Another of the island's tnidige- 


aR die) cornivores— oniv Seren 


species exist—a VMotagosy chet 
moves through a bamboo thicket 
(lower left). Like the mongoose 
a member of the wiverrid family, 
this secretive forest dweller 
hunts crustaceans, worm, sol 
eels, and frogs, 

Another petential meal for 
such predators might be a foot- 
long rodent with laree ears thet 
leaps like a soll hangaroo and 
plave- the ecological role of the 
rabbit—the giant jumping ret, 
With an extremely tinted cis- 
tribution, tt chimes to a precari- 
pus existence in the basin of 
“eingle Madagascar river, As 
ag means of rescue, a boobab 
forest reserve wv plonnect, 
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S At thot poor VWiniaeasy chilclréen alike 
males clomi Wheeree with bronchitis and cic 
Lite 40 of ontirmont SEObem her F 
| real clusty and hot. In deciduous for 
emate in her ests, trees staunch leafless, Al 
ef OVE! dawn pregnant ringtails lich 
dew from bare branch | 
EY OSE! noon They drape themselves 
mists have panting in the trees; at dusk they 
nattern al lin to a stream to gulp wate: 
ale chiva lert tor haw hunting alone 


With a HAY of life as endan- 


fered 08 the lemurs that hove 
long been part of their diet, a 
handful of the Mikea people 
still practice Munting and poth- 
ering tr the western dry forest 
Here, where sources of wate 
are crucial, Mikeo grate babo 
roots they howe collected for 
their moisture (below) tna 
comp with a boaobab-bark shel- 
ter. The forest ts under pressure 
from inumigronts whe fled a 
1S8S-86 drongnt in tie south, 
where arr cheers iroiversae 
oporched sisal plontotion 
(right). Extremes of climate 
exacerbate moans direddy 
devastating impact on the land 
Four-fifths of Madagascar now 
fies borren, cleared Oy fire for 


cattle dnd subsistence crops. 
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ringtail females need ever 
scrap ol food they rites 
mates—can fine 

| it Maes Boy ACs 
Femingly strung together with 
tendons onk. A respite comes 
with October, when afew tree 
set flawer and fruit in time to 
produce seed lor Woven ier 
rains. A ringtai troop cobble 
nectar fram the mauve bloam 
of bauhinia trees. The male 
regain streneth ami wandet 
inti) a quarter or a third af 
Lhem have changed troops 


aril, totten, and feud with 
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ring ito fig Nt TTA POT Le 
Nes Mane Season 

The emereing understanding 
Of lemiur seasonality has helped 
undermine an old view that sex 
i the give of PPL relatiane: 
Inspired by Pred, sooloprsts 
oner armued that despot: prt- 
mate males were attracted to 
TeTMales Who Were COnDMWOUSy 
fl least frequently, sexuall 
recep Phe theory cloes not 
poly to bemurs. Lemur troops 
ire complex social units — nus 
COMES, fenclateg ee) a ah he es ao 
defense milds. Thirv are mit past 
Pravhices 

A rimeiail trop is clearly a 
matriarchy. Daughters remain 
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HE th ne moines whe peg nem 


rnc thy LLGThES Gd } F eip ph 1 Se 
them. Lf another troop ap 
proaches, 16-15 these Amazons 
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LerTitory and laoreet 
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aut long, curved fitiwzers of a 
iIndotent hand to hook twhrs and 
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Perhaps & thondeérstonn sul a Art etl’ Archéologie in Maca 
deniy boiled up indigo over the rascar have themselves waited 
Canvan fit, 6s happens today Out storos onder that limestont 
Onickiy the hunters would have overhang near Antsiranana at 
dong the slain lemur frat a the pland"s worthern tip, From 

houlder-borne pole to make for that large rock chelter—nomed 
a sheltenne overhang it the nia for in prchaeoloist’s 
cliff. There they kindled a fire six-vear-olo daughter—the. 
ve olebest 


rotted! their meal. Wann mnie known human traces in Martsa- 





prepared the lemur flesh, and inearthed in P86 t 


cirv, they ote a the rain siniced tascar: a few potsherds, the 
down outside, and they proba remains of cooking hearths, 
DY Picked their teeth Wmal bones, alt dating irom 


Archacolowist Robert Dewar shang A. hh oi 


of the Unirerstvy of Connecticil 





and collengues from the Mis ADAGASCAR was 
ye cl the bast 
habitable corners 
of earth settled 
hv humans. The firat arrivals, of 
Virican and Asian descem 
orohably landed around A.D 
[O0. Half a millennium later 
tral trading lhews folie al 
Widigascar, tent! village sates of 
the Lith century show their 
crew hilwence 
V loter layer in the Amis cas 

orn hy is % belt MrHenwiifer wre 
i fragment from a L2th-centurn 
piass-ewer, all from the Persian 
(aati. Atso in Anya and other 

ck shelters in northern Macs 
rascar are fragments of giant 
lemur bores, but not whole skel- 
chons, as thouch the anomals 
might have been butchered, lt 
enms Plausifle that cluring the 
Lith and 12th centurtes pecpli 
were etill eating lemurs of a kind 


Wwe Will newer see 





“nee humans first reached 


VMicdlagnscear, J4 species of lemur 


Least and lorgest: Smollest pri- 


ratte, the mouse Lemur wetelis 
larcer tht tide Chol survive 


have disappeared, nearly all 
less thon three ounces. This spe- 
cles (above) frequents eastern today. Their skeletal remains 
nin forests and loves to gorge tell ws that one rivaled a gorilla 
on berries. Animated teddy In size anc was probably earth 
bear, the inairiconmarke 20-foot bound by its ereat weieht. Two 
leaps despite weighing some [5 species ranoon the eround, on 
pounds. Poors offen awchie in denier and fleet, the othe 
midmeonrniing and produce wirtrd, tockter ane slower 

workderful songs, described fry [It sect to be thought that 
Phong ropier Lanting oa “poly Viacdagnscar was wholly forest 
phenic saxophones,” ed, New studies of fossil pollen 
ee ee hv Das Bornes of Duke Lind 
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most Plant lemurs ved In now 
Vanished pockets of forest amid 
brassy savannas, which spread 
across central Madagascar 
Within the past thousand vears 
the mint lemurs vanished, alone 
with many other creatures. 
Including huge tortoises andl 
Aepyornts, “elephant birds 

hall again as hey os modern 
ostriches, Hunters sped the 


PRtiMctions, ANd Gry-season 
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set each wear by her 


ers to improve grazing for cattle 
ind goats altered the ecology of 
thé savanna. Lnwirdnimental 
pressures have overtaxecd the 


¥t 
lemurs habitat ever since 


MID the beetling lime 
Sone eTaies oF We 

Ankararia messi tn 

northwestern Mada- 
PnSrar frow sunken lorest= 
retecl in sittkholes. Percolalinyg 
water Carves channels and pools 
for Din White TSh and subter 
ranean crocodiles. Collapsing 
Linderetuned caverns form sink- 
holes that become natural traps 
for tree- browsing lemurs. 

When cyclones suddenty flood 
the olated Torests, the te ies of 
drowned lemurs wash into cave 
galleries. Recently in such caves 
Niartine Randreamanantens of 
the University of Madnguscar 
and Jane Wilson of the Univer 
city of Southampton in England 
have found skulls of & once 
wide-ranging lemur 

The skulls matched those of 
the pretent-lay ereater bamboo 
lemur, a species the researchers 
believed to be recently extinct of 
perhaps only just-surviving 

Bamboo lemurs are among 
the few mammals —the best 
inown being the giant pandas 
that can cligest the fiibrou 
giant grass, Small gray bamboo 
lemurs have been sighted off 
and on for decades, but their 
laracer cousin seemed to have 
vanished near ine Home it was 
identified about a century apo 


Weighing five pounds, it was a 





Vewfounad faces in the fo 24, 
golden bamboo lemurs, here 
feeding on the tips of glant barn: 
ec S7ies, were identified in 
[886 by several researchers, tn- 
Chuding German zoologist Bern 
hoard eter (left, atright) and 
his: loco! colleague, Emile 
Rojeriarson, The eccitine find ' , 
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erecter bamboo temur, Three 
bomboo-eating species dre now. 
hnown: all range the eastern 
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roin forest (right), where the 


proposed Raunomafana National 


Pork may eventually preserve 


100,000 acres of hobitat. 








Ina profitable partnership on 
the inlet of Nosy Romba, black 
learnurs attract visitors to a 
villare (facing pare) whose 
residents benefit from a small 
entrance fee, 
turn, hove free access to 
honona-toting tourists. Young 
people are taking thetr wildlife 
more seriously; here forestry 
students iielp their professor 


[tee lenuors, in 


excmine c stifle, 


orizzled olive-grayv, with a wide, 
heavy face ad tuitedd ears 

Wot until 1964 was a 
like the greater bamboo lemur 
SCE Again. French naturalist 
Ancdné Peyriéras was offered 
swch an aAmim~al ih 
ket. An ez 
to Vrelod further traces 
SPEmingy mythical 

Chenin (oii Pi 
Loothee-plant 
hear Ranomalana in easterti 


mthing 


4 rural mar- 
ht-vear search foiled 
of ihe 
creatre 


research station 


Mitigascar, accompantred bi 
Roland Albignac, Jiea 
Petter 
Lrtorres Rantirianasole. “Uhe 


n-facques 
, and Malagasy naturalist 
station manager cirected thi 


F ri 
DOR iS ts Co ot nearh ae Tew 


forest. [t was home, he said, t 
amiall pray bamboo lemurs — and 


ton distinctly larger specres that 
rifiead, the 


moloegists rusher to the trees. A 


n50 ate Damboo A lect 


large olive-eray lemur thes 
found shredda ue En 
nitched its tufted 

Sent 


hoo stalks 
must hi 
ATSin consternation at the 
of four hutnans breathlessh 
ing among the 
But the recs 

hatnhboa lemur is an inion ob 
scurity. Then in 1286 P 
Wright of the elie Unive 
Primate Ce ind West (rey 
man 7oologt Bernhard Meer 
fed the search 
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SChHS VISTA 


Watix 


AOMAPASLA boven lhe 
in the shadow ol 

5 Raster 

This 


massil wri ns CAM from trace 


Madagascar 
AT pare ri 
Py TTI misty 


winds, clothing itsel 


forest. and propelling the 
Namoarona River over its lip in 
a half-mile crop of rapids and 

cascades. What was formerly a 
bircedl thelt od rain forest now ts 
icorridior only 10 to 15 miles 
wide, on slopes too steep fo 
local LT TATMcrs 


To this forect live 
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ands of lemurs 
ine | upon A 
IWOrds SIfRkas, 
bined with 


One Morn 
Troop of 
brown animals 
cummerbunes of white fur 


lolled like 


bears of 


chocolate teckd, 
the stun-washed limbs 
of a-deac forked (ree, four 
idults.on one branch 
mire srocming a baby on the 
other. When one aclalt hoppes 
be thee 
quick ly 


of all, 


Ls 


opposite perch, the rest 


followed, the baby last 
flinging himself across 
the gap to bells 
the whale brio py Ate 
Drench snapped 

lt tained sifakas. [he mothe: 
landed ony avard from ws 
imber eves wide. Like the rest 
if the she hit 
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troop the eroune 


two bounds-re 
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baby hopping after 
After davs of searching, Pat 
a Wiicht heard a strange cr 
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"Beautiful beast,” an English 


troder in (ath! called an anima! 
with a “long toile Gke a Fox, 
garled with white arid blacke”- 
the ring-tatled lemur, Highly 
sociable troops contain 5 te 30 


nenhers cand thrive in ad moist 


habitat with lush veretotion, €n 


the edge of the southern desert 
such an oasis mecists in a private 
Preserve where ringtoils sok wp 


the sur. Weeks old, a yeunester 


witttztes dlong boreback atop its 
mother (left). 

Lt this reserve the author pio 
necred detailed research tto 
femur society when she began 
Observing tits species in 1963, 
Although prior studies had con- 
cluded that male primates dom- 
inated femncics, she discovered 
the oppestte to be true among 
rourtioils, behoawior later borne 


out bv other femur species, 
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Lennie s nichoritre, & sleek 
hunter called a fossa (left) pur- 
sies small mamnutls and btrcds 
noth lost ond on the ground, 
Its powerful tail, as long os its 
body, acts as a brace when 
climbing amd partially wraps 
around free trunks us a brake 
during descent. The island's 
largest carnivores, fossas are 
related to mongooses ond civets 
Several were temporarily 
trupped in the western forest 


by photographer Lanting, wha 


built @ lore enclosure to habit- 
uote them to his presence, o 
technique he used ta make sev- 
feral photographs in. this article. 
Cine fossa chewed its Woy cut of 
a wooden trop, and another 
mingled a steel cage. Lantins 
turned over two of the arniniudls 
rarely displayed, to a Madoras- 


CUT zon, 


Ata water hole where a 
fosso’s 15-minute-old scent lin- 
gers, red-fronted lemurs ner- 
vomsly risk a drink. One alarm 
call from an alert individual 
ininouwncing a ground predator 


would send the group scurrying 


for the trees. They would heod 


jor low cover hi pwr etal rime 
a different warning for a 
morduder such as a Aenst’s 


roshowhk (above), 





were a lemur pair and their half- 
erown tale juvenile, Small 
round cars and golden eve- 
brows, arched as if in surprise, 
rose above oranpe-whiskered 
cheeks crammed with bamboo. 
The rich rvsset of their coats-ran 
halfway down their tails, to fin- 
ith in black plumes. The female 
adult held a two-foot-long bam- 
boo spike and stripped away its 
outer layers with her teeth, as if 
eating corm off acob bigger than 
herself. For the juvenile, his 
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mother peeled bamboo ane 
shared with him the tender 
greenness within. 

“But they're the wrong col- 
or!” Lexclaimed. “I saw the 
greater bamboo lemurs André 
Peyriéras: brought back from the 
coffee station. | could swear 
those animals were gray." 

Doubtful that we were seeing 
a distinct species and not merely 
a clifforent-colored race of the 
greater bamboo lemur, André 
later captured one pair each of 


Graceful in the air, awlweard on 
the pround, a sifaka (left) leaps 
from familiar tree to terra 
incognita below. The reddish 
brown coat of another treetop 
worobat identifies it as a female 
black lemur (right). Males of 
the species are black, however, 
und outnumber females, 


the two kinds of large bamboo- 
eating lemurs, Chromosomal 
and anatomical studies done 
later in France confirmed his 
arid Rernhord Meier's suspi- 
cions thal a completely new 
species bad been discovered — 
the golden bamboo lemur. 
Thus at least for now three 
different species of bamboo 
lemurs are known, with three 
different eating habits, 85-Patri- 
tia Wright discovered on her 
return in 1987. The widespread 
small grav ones nip off bamboo 
leaf stems, The rediscovered 
Ertater Ee ys Cot & Variely of 
food, but only they can shred 
stalks into spaghetti and cline 
on the pith. The new golden 
bamboo lemur scissors off the 
topmost tips of young bamboo 
shoots. All three species share 
the same forest ot Ranomafana. 
Nor are these lemurs the only 
wildlife riches of the escarpment 
near Ranomafann. At least {8 
other mammal species unique 
to Madagascar live there too, 
including the sucker-footed bat. 
This creature is so bizarre that 
it is the only species in its genus 
and the only genus in its family. 
It roosts in the national tree 
of Marlagascar, the traveler's 
palm, and walks up the tree's 
ehiny, broad leaves heacfirst, 
secured by adhesive feet. 


DENTIFYING the golden 
bamboo lemiutr has led 
Madagascar's Ministry of 
Livestock, Fisheries, and 

Forests to revive old plans to 
create a national park in what ts 
left of the once extensive Rano- 
mafana rain forest 


National Geographic, Angust 1088 





With tite aw mathiral trampeo- 
line—Ainadquarters that cun 
launch it 20 feet—a sifoka 
nimenvers toward a haobab 
Despite increasing concern, the 
question of fenuur survival 
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By LARRY KROHI 


SATIOMAL OFC ARINC TEM Tar 


Photographs by KEVIN FLEMING 


Jewel of the Chesapeake, yesterday and today, Maryland's capital city has awakened 
from a long sleep to new renown as a booting center for the East Coast, showcuse 
for preservation, and magnet for the upwardly mobile. Within hailing distance of the 
21-year-old copitel (above) that once housed the Continental Congress, the bricks of (Main 


Street slope from Church Circle to the waterfront, home of the 0. 5. Nawal Acoilemy. 
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coven dnd crecke around Annapotis act 
as a powerful lure for the six million 
Washington, D, C., area. 









US SING WITH THE WiNT, Our 
sloop bounds from trough to 
crest through the heavy swells 
of UChesapenke Ew on Acirect 
bedding for Annapolis haar 
bid iT. | Nilo starboard Rane ratt 
Fall, massive stone dorm 
Lory ot the | S Navi Ac arlemy, Lo PDs 
resplendent in the late alternoon sun over the 
Severn Rives 

“early to jibe?” shouts the helmsman; the 
crew of ten take up positions along the deck 
Two of us grab the handles of a “coffee 
erumder.’ Like shimmy dancers in & speede- 
up film, we winch away until the sloop's huge 
scarlet spinnaker draws taut and trim on our 
new course 

Sailing into Spa Creek and the heart of 
Annapolis, we moor at the foot.of Shipwnght 
Street. Exhilarated by the hands-on expen 
ence of sailing in Annapolis’s Wednesday 
night races, | beeline for Marmaduke's, a pub 
Where local boaters gather for video replays of 
the event. My crewmates, mostly from the 
Washington, D. C_, area, head home— with 
thourhts, no doubt, of more sailme on the 
weekend. Lawyers, dentists, bureaucrat 
They and thousands like them have made 
Annapolis a sailing center for the hast Coast 

Behind the flash and glamour of its boating 
scene, however, lies another Annapolis, nchh 
lavered with history and tradition—a capital, 
whose fortunes have always been tied to the 
Chesapeake bay 

Eiehty years older than Baltimore, tts huge 
sister near the head of the bay whose deep har 
hor makes it Maryland's chief port, Annapolis 
has been Nlaryland's political Capital since 
early colonial times. News to many, it even 
served briefly as capital of the United States 
That was 204 years ago, during its golden age 
ns a model Enelish town in 4 rude new land, 

In those colonial days, when virtually 
all commerce was by water, Chesapeake Bay 
offered Engtish shippers casy access to Mary- 
land's great tidewater tobacco plantations. It 
also provicied food for a population that would 





Le SUITOesr ane fish yet round 
Once the domain of skipjacks, bugeves, and 
other legendary fishing craft, the Chesapeake 
has been all but conquered by invading fleets 
of pleasure boats. Today far fewer people 
earn aliving from the bay than those whe 
spend their earnings to be on or near her 
waters, In the midst of it-all is Annapotis, 
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favored (or cursed, depending on one's view) 
by other geographic factors as well, 

About an hour's drive from both Baltimore 
and Washington, the area has become a mag 
net for city-weary immigrants and tourists 
Wedged between these two metropolises with 
their six milion people, Anne Arundel 
County, with iis county seal, Annapolis, is 
booming. Though the city proper has little 
room lo crow. new subdivisions have sprou tect 
like spring wheat around it and its adjacent 
peninsulas, boosting the region's population 
to nearty 155,000 

“Many of the newcomers-are commuters 
Willing to spend two hours a day-on the road,” 
Chris Coile, one of the area's top realtors, told 


Fine generations gather at the William 
Poca House to honor its mamesake anil 
their forebear, one of four signers of the 
Declaration of Independence who lived in 


Annapolis during its rolden age. Dating 
from the 1720s, the home (right) of 


another signer, Choortes Corroll, is oneof 
the city’s oldest. Excavations here in the 
historic district by archaeologists from the 
University of Moryvland howe yielded a 
trove of onlonial artifacts. 


Nehional Geographic, August 1984 
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GCuordian angel of a “museum without 
walls," St. Clair Wright hes never 
lowered her guard in 26 years with the 
preservation group Historic Annapolis, 
Inc. Currently firhting to have “disfigur- 
ing” power lines (above, in background) 
buried beneath city streets, she anil 

her eroup hove been instromental in 
restoring 470 buildings in the historic 
district, which the National Park Service 
designated as a historic loned mark in 
19645. Believing thot “londmorks ore for 
living,” she finds particular joy in seeing 
centuries-old buildings adapted to mrd- 
en use. A showcase for 17 destenated 
architectural styles sparining (4) years, 
historic Annapolis boasts more prerevo- 
letioniry brick buildings then cny 

other U, S. city. Dating from 1695, the 
radial street plan reserwes highest eleva- 
tions for church and stete, and allows 
moony Vistos of the city's woterfront. 
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me. “ But most find their opportunities here, 
either m the large industrial parks near the 
Baltimore-Washington Intemational Airport 
in north county or in the many high-tech firms 
around Annapolis.” 

Capitalizing on the bay, the county seeks 
new businesses by placing ads in magazines 
like Satland Fachting. They picture an execu- 
tive on his sailboat, one hand on the tiller and 
one on his personal computer 

“Boating has become the second most pop- 
ular sport, after golfing, for executives,” says 
Lissa Brownin the county's Office of Econom- 
te Development. “But word is getting oul that 
we're pretty choosy. [had to explain to one 
Chemical company that citizens here are very 
sensitive loenvironmental issues, and perhaps 
they should look elsewhere.” 

With an enviable 3.5 percent unemploy- 
ment rate, the county can afford to be choosy, 
A third of its workers hold state, local, or 
federal jobs, and morethan half the remainder 
work for government suppliers. Twenty-three 
percent of county households earn more than 
£50,000 a year, contrasted with 16 percent 
nabon wide. 

(Certainly asuccess story. But | also founel 
acity wrestling with modern conflicts—chie! 
of which is how to cope with its own success, 
Recently Annapolis has been haited for enter- 
ing a second golden age. But many tear the 
gold in Annapolis may turn to brass, Thecity 1s 
overloved and overcourted, they say. Accord- 
ing to the mayor, Dennis Callahan, “everyone 
wants to get in, and no one wants to get out.” 


AGER TO LEARN of Annapolis's first 
golden:age, [ join Ped Papentuse, 
Marvland's state archivist, fora 
look-at the aty from atop the dome 

of Maryland's State Howse, the oldest capitol 
in the United States in continuous use 

Under our gaze Maryland's “ancient city" 
untolkts like a green tapestry, Studded with 
the brick and mortar of a history extending 
back to 1649, when a band of Puritans fleeing 
religious harassment in Virginia settled at the 
mouth of the Severn River. 

“Early inhabitants called it Anne Arundel 
Town,” Ed says, “for the wife of the second 
Lord Baltimore, proprietor of the colony of 
Marvlanc. In 1695 it was renamed Annapolis 
for Princess Anne of England, a year after 
Royal Governor Francis Nicholson moved the 
colonial government here from St. Mary's 


Annapolis: Camelot on the Boy 





Forever young, a 200-vear-old doll is 
disployed in the Hammond-Harwood 
Howe beneath a portrait of the toy's 
Jirst owner, Ann Proctor of Baltimore, 
painted by noted artist Charles Willson 
Peale. One of the city’s most admired 
homes, the Georgian house wis once 
owned by St. John's Collere, Under the 
poze of King William WI, for whom 

the school wos originally nomed in 1696, 
a student (facing page) defends his 
senior tests, 


City, down the bay off the lower Potomac. 

“Tanning and shipbuilding were the 
town’s original industries. In the 1740s the 
city began to bloom asthe citizens and govern- 
mentof colonial Maryland became tncreasing- 
ly independent of the crown,” 

A population of artisans and craftsmen 
arose in Annapolis to build the stately Geor- 
gian mansions that so impressed Thomas 
Jefferson that he noted ina 1766 letter, “The 
houses aré in general better than those in Wil- 
liamsburg.” Literary clubs emerged to sharp- 
en local wits and the forensic skills needed to 
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argue the case fora free America. Three oft the 


city § great homes, im fact, were bill DY abn 
ers of the Declaration of Indepencence 
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from Wirrinia, ieedree Washineton 
Revolution, When ANNA DOUS Ws 
months 25 capital of the new republic, Wash 


ington made his most celebrated visit to the 


ity, to resign his commission a5.commander in 


| hie! Ol Loe Af 11%) 
Washineton s resignation on December 


I7 83. aonbolized the suborcination ol milt- 


tary to civilian rule that would be codified 


neariy four vears later in the Constitution 


Cin January 14, 1784, in the oli senate cham- 


ber of the Marviand State House, America 





disputable fact when 
the delegates ratified the Treaty of Paris 
officially ending the Revolutionary War 
Che city fathers tried but failed to have 
Annapolis chosen a4 thi 
tal. In 1800, after meeting in Trenton, New 
Yor 


settled into its mew fie leral city, Washington 
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. City, and Philadelphia, Congress finals 


iS miles west of Annapolis 
“T'S BEEN SAID that Annapolis slept tor 
‘entury and a half. Except fot 


assemblies every veer or two 


the next i 
briet state 
littie clisturbed ite small-town atmo- 

After the U. &. Naval 
founded here in. 1845, Annapolis became asort 
of company town, catering to its large and 
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preshirious gucst mstitution. By the 1900s 


butions bad fallen imto 
Lninapd 


rabinawnh 


Many OF its historic 
isrepair. Renowned for its seafood 
be became alte honalel, Enown ast. 
For many those were Annapolis 's golden 
veers, One 6 684 éar-oldl Robert H. Camp 

bell. whose roots heré oo back more than 200 


Ylirs. An auctioneer and appraiser, with a 


. 5 . 5 : eo oo _ i L 
loregr record in local crete, ono Kcwrs the 


Wd davs better than anyone else, In the small 
filled parlor of his home 
Prince George Street he reminisces 

“When l wae a. boy, the 
round Citv Dock were as | 


wl - o ae 
kids used to sticte 
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ovester-ah 
gas h OSES We 

down them in cardboard 

sewers used 


boxes to empty into the dock, 


ong with fish entrails from the markets 
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Last monned lighthouse of 
tts Find —wuretil the 0, S. 
Comat Gruord automated if in 
1986—Thomas Point Shoal 
Light stands solitary wateh 
atthe mouth of tre South 
River near Annapolis, The 
Coast Gude recently rede- 
signed bay channel markers 
to accommodate large ninm- 
ers of osprevs whose iupe 
nests formerly obstructed the 
lights. MWaorviand'’s “beautiful 
awirnumners,” blue crabs have 
replaced oysters casa the bay's 
most valuable seqfoud crop 
Shedding its outgrown shell 
(left), one emerges in the 
aoft-shell shite savored fry 
CPiciires. 


a sewer leak or spill 
the Department of Health rai meni 


Today if they have 
in the river, Hut back then we ised to swim 
in the stulf, We'd push it out of the war 
with aur hands 
Even then, Bobby recalls, Annapolt= used 
toenteriain adnir number of tourists. “They'd 
come down from Kaltimore on side-wheehers 
| ne the Annma Gites to see us COUNnLFYTOIR 
Y lather when he was young, 1 used 
ch aa: leviled crabs at the whart 
uate Sow the tor ten dollars 
each, and thev call them crab imperial 
“Pinkney Street usec-to be called 5 
Alley,” Bobby continued, dipping into 19th 
entury lore. “The women there would take in 


washing from the better-to-cdo folks up around 
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Crebtown capers at the Navy-Marine 
Carrs Memorial Stadium (below) high- 
light the 42nd anal Annopotis (rob 
Feost, the world’s largest, according to its 
Rotary Club sponsors. Some 2,400 hoomypry 
participants showed wp at the stadium 
lost July to consume 19,000 Maryland 
blue crabs, While disease ond pollution 
hawe comsed stzrnificunt declines in 

oyster dnd rockfish harvests, the boy's 


hardy crabs are thriving. 





Marviand Avenue. When they were finished 
they a toss the water in the street, arc it 
would all run down into City Dock 

“By my time Soap Suds Alley had become 
Pinkney Street and turned mostly black, ike 
Fleet Street. ther streets, like Cornhill, were 
mostly white. Blacks and whites lived and 
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Shoes away to protect the deck, visitors tnapect a 
luxury sloop at the nation’s largest (n-woter sailboat 
show (right), held each October ao week before the 
city's equally popular powerboat show. A nautical 
supermerket, Annapolis berths more tun 200 mari- 
time services. One of severitl boot designers here, 
New Acolonder Brice Farr (top) has designed two 
America’s Cup competitors, inchading New “ed- 


lond Ss entry in the 1987 roce. 
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tor legions of visiting heritage butts. The 
Hammond-Harwood House on Maryland 
Avenue is thought by many to be the master- 
piece of renowned colonial architect William 
Buckland. Tradition hasit that Mathias Ham- 
mond built his dream howse for his fiancée, 
who then jilted him because she thought he 
cared more for the howse than for her. 

But the real pride of Historic Annapolis is 
the William Paca House on Prince George 
Street, built by Paca before he became the gov 
emor ottree Marylandin 1782. can'timagme 
thatany builting has been more painstakingly 
restored. Joints were even A-rayed to deter- 
mine original nail holes. Achmiring the mill- 
work, | was amazed to learn that for 58 vears 
most of it was buried under the plaster and 
pant of Carvel Hall, @ 200-room hotel, [na 








fiercely fought CAMpiEN, Historic An napols 
notanly saved Le howse from demolition in 
1965 but also went on to restore its terraced 


garden, which archaeologists helped unearth 
from the concrete crypt ofa parking lot. Today 





Thanksgiving dinners are prepared for 
needy families at the Christian Workers 
Mission, Members of the (it. Moriah 
Church (facing pare), whose old quar. 
ters are now a muscum of African cul- 
ture, meet ina building neor the edge.of 
town. A third of the population, blacks 
hive deep roots in Annapotis—the stave 
port where Kunta Ainte, Ioumertalized ty 
writer Alex Haley, landed in the i700. 


Paca's garden, with its reconstructed brick 
canal and Chinese Uhippencdale bridge, lies 
iki ain emerald pendant over the heart of old 
ADMApOIS 


RESERVATION turned Annapolis 
around. But there are some who 
use the term: “gentrification” fo 
what happened. Oneiscity alderman 
("arl Snowden, @ former black activist who 
wrilkecl with me through his old neighborhood 
near City Dock, 

Passing a strip of fashionable bars and 
restaurants, he pointed to a popular watering 
spot. “MeGarvey's here used to be called the 
Downtown Tavern and was a hblack bar.” We 
Lured Inte a narrow, DIchune-postcanrd street 
that climbs crookedl|y to State Circle. “This is 
where [used to live: 8 Pinkney Street," he 
sain. “Today these houses are going for ex 
Lraordinary amounts: $125,000, ewen 
$200,000 for the nicer anes. Some people buy 
two and make them into one house.” 

How could these simple 
clapboard cottages fetch 
such prices? Che lure of his 
tary, no dowbt. Phe street is 
rec$§olent of it. Hut recent tis- 
tory has changed aspects of 
downtown Annapolis. To- 
flav, for instance; few blacks 
remain in the center cib 

Many people therefore are 
surprised to learn that a third 
of all Annapolitans are black 
and that many live in public 
housing near the eclge of the 
city, One summer night | 
dropped in on a group that 
callsitself the Downtowners, 
which describes the part of 
Annapolis where their hearts 
Still reside 

While children played 
among the folding chairs, women peeled tin- 
foil off stemming dishes of chicken ond baked 
beans, With me at the table were Herbert and 
Pauline Johnson, one of 2 dozen or so black 
families still living downtown. “I'll stay on 
Fleet Street oll they carry me outin a box,” 
vowed Herbert, who has tivec im the old neigh- 
borhood 70 yeurs 

As Annapolis draws ever more affluent in- 
habitants, others besides blacks are being dis- 
biaced—forexampic, those who help satisty 
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the city’s voracious craving for seafood 
Across the Severn, just beyond the Nayy's 
acility on 
called Mil) Creek, live a 
One of them, Jimmy 
owns the Riverside Inn, where onan} 
day you can see legislators, midshipmen, and 
other éavvy locals cracking blue crabs on 
brown butcher paper, dipping 
morsels in drawn butter or vinegar, 
with beatific smiles, and cropping the leavings 
into enipty cardboard cartons. 
Like most of what Jimmy calls” 
Walermen, his four brothers and son 
fish for anything of value, 
oveters are their mainstay 
W hihe he tenets 


hist PESiALFAnL Movin them trom one water 


David Taylor Research Center t 
placid back water 
dozen orso watermen 
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munching 
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Annapolis sojourner Walter Cronkite 
autographs the sleeve of Charlie Snow- 
den, a cook at MeGarvey's, while the 
restaurants owner, Mike Ashford, looks 
on. Like thousands of other East Coust 
yochters who cruise the Caribbeqn-to- 
New Englond circutt each year, Cronkite 
rarely misses thre opportunity to stop 
over in. Annapolis with his 48-foot ketch, 





town. People don‘ tlike the mess of a water 
man s operation. Frankly, there’: more mont, 
these dave in boat slips than in fishing.” 

In the darkness of a cold October m 
[join Eddie Cantler and his partner, Buda 
sanner, fora day of ovstering 


Warming up with colfee and (doughnuts 


ornineg 


avera space heater in the cabin ot Eddie’ savs- 
we motor north, under the huge twin 
e (Chess ipeake Ray Bri de 
ing Swan Point, north of Kent Isiand, 
40 or so other boats already the 
sunrise, the bezal starting time 
Wature Sereen lightturnsoutto be adazzler 
as the sin breaks above the Eastern Shore 
Filding the bay with shimmers of gold. Eddie 
and Buddy take up positrons behind & metal 
culling board and activate two hvedraulicalls 


ter focnat, 

Reach 
we find 

re. waiting for 


Spans of the 


nigeed tongs, operated by foot pedals. 

The first dip islacden with oysters. But no 
is. Culling quickly, 
iree or four oysters more than 
of three inches W ith the back of 

their hands, they sweep the 





hey re mostly empty she 





Cid ty LPL hinds i 


the legal size 


ehells and unclersized oysters 
back into the bay 

Chyste spats need shells 
saya odie 

“We help cultivate them by 

turning the shells over. It's 

like » farmer tilling the soil.” 

Hy 3 p.m. two knee-deep 
mounds of oysters fill the 
foredeck. The watermen 

have caueht their limit—this 


vear only 40 bushels 


LO grow on, 





a boat 
Before the onslauecht of 
MSA, aclisease that has 
devastated the bay's oyster 
would have been 
allawed 50 bushels per man 

Butsmaller harvests mean 
higher prices. At WI 
(Creek on Broad Neck 
peninstitia, a wholesaler peels off six crisp 
hundrecd-cdollar aus and three twenties for 
ak day catch: mushel. Pair, [suppose, 

eight bciies: [back-wrenching laboron this 

st sunny day Bi ul the oyster Sia 
throuch the heart of the winter, when Chesa- 
peake Bay watermen-endure sleet, ice, and 
arctic windchill to keep their smal! fooel 
factories afloat. 

Watermen are rare sights in Annapolis these 
summer when 
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days. Especially during the 
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Main Street belongs to the tourists, who 
throng the restaurants, boutiques, trendy 
bars, and souvenir shops that have proliferat- 
ed. That's when Annapolitans go out of their 
way to avoid downtown, with its clogged 
streets and woeful lack of parking. 


UT TOURISM has become a cornerstone 
of the city's economy. Last year 
4.5 million visitors puniped an esti- 
fF mated 400 million dollars into local 
cash registers, So, graciously or grudgingly, 
the city makes room, It's one price, some say 
the sleepest price, to be paid for living in a city 
that fulfills two normally conflicting desires: to 
be cosmopolitan and to live life on a human 
scale. Asone resident put it: How many other 
cities of 34,000 can boast a symphony orches- 
tra, an opera company, and three theater 
groups?” And the boats, it should be added. 
Always the boats. 

One summer afternoon, inadinghy, [motor 
down Spa Creek, past the drawbridge where 
cars vield the right-of-way to tall-masted 
sailboats. 

‘Puttering inte City Dock, a channel some 
locals call “ego-alley," I'm bedazzted by the 
multitude of gleaming yachts —motor and 
sailing craft of every description—tied to the 
bulkheads. As vachtsmen polish their brass 
work, halyards Slap restively against a forest 
of aluminum masts. 

To port, boaters sipping gin and tonics at 
the Hilton's dockside bar are tossing cocktail 
crackers to the ducks. Diesel fuel accents the 
salt air, but so does something elee: the smell of 
success. For what [ see here is the playing out 
of an American dream. 

Three months later I witness the marketing 
of that dream, when the nation's largest in- 
water sailboat and powerboat shows monopo- 
lize City Dock for two weekends in October. 
Many of those attending the sailboat show 
learned their ropes at the Annapolis Sailing 
School. With five branches in the continental 
United States and the Caribbean, the school 
graduates more than 7,000 sailors a year, 

Hard to believe, but some in Annapolis are 
immune to boating mania. One is David Wil- 
liams, native Annapolitan and member of the 
Severn River Association —a preservation 
group dedicated to safeguarding the river and 
its watershed. 

“T have no arguments with boating peo- 
ple,” he told me in his tiny book-cluttered 





Annopotts; Camelot on the Bay 


office at Anne Arundel Community College, 
where he teaches biology. “Except that there 
are so many of them. And everybody wants a 
boat in his backyard, which means they have 
to live on the water. 

“Boats have a tremendous impact on the 
ecological balance of the Severn and the bay," 
he claims. “The worst problem is that most of 
them flush their toilets, And then there are 
the petroleum products: The motors all have 
exhausts, and they all leak. Finally, the paints 
Weedon their bottoms have biocides in them to 
inhibit barnacles,” 

But boating is only one of David's concerns: 
He cites the effects of uncontrolled develop- 
ment; grading for homes and highways, septic 
systems, and road runoffs, all adding to the 
bay's woes. 

David, who lives:in a small howsein East- 
port, hes no desire to live on the water. “But 
I want there to be places where I can see the 
water without trespassing. And I'd like to get 
there without fighting traffic.” 

Finally he smiles at the paradox of growth in 
Annapolis: “We'll fight a new development 
anc lose. The new people move in, become 
good neighbors, and right away become envi- 
ronmentally aware.” 

The phenomenon David refers to is 
described by Mayor Dennis Callahan, him- 
self a relative newcomer, asthe “drawbridge 
mentality.” 

“Once the castle is perceived to be full, the 
inhabitants want to pull up the drawhridge,” 
he explains to mein his office on Duke of 
Gloucester Street. 

In order to curb growth and preserve the 
quality of life, the city council recently 
approved a tough package of zoning laws. It 
includes critical-areas zoning for city shores, 
which the mayor maintains is more stringent 
than laws adopted by the state of Maryland to 
protect all of its Chesapeake shores. 

This March he took me to see a five-acre 
tract of wetland habitat at the headwaters of 
Spa Creek saved from development by that 
legislation, Standing ona footbridge, he points 
through the reeds: 

“A walking path goes up from here along 
that rise with a spectacular view of downtown 
Annapolis. My wife, Brenda, and I walked it 
fast fall. [t's truly beautiful: And they could 
have put another hundred condos here.” 

But Annapolis's passion for preservation is 
not limited to its environmentand its historic 


Lai 


buildings, Callahan, in fact, won officeim 1985 
largely ona platform of preserving the city = 
bowtvairds and maritime services, most ol 
which are located on the Eastport peninsula 

“We don't want to kill the goose that avd 
the golden eg. We had toask ourselves: “How 
can you ensure that working boalvards will 
stay, when developers are offéring owners 
three million dollars for their property?’ Our 
new zoning laws were the answer. Now the 
primary way the city will grow i through 
annekations.” 


OR MANY PEGPLE the name Annapolis 
has become shorthand forthe U.S 
Naval Academy, a confusion af 
terms that riles some locals, Othe: 
than that, city ane academy coexistin the har- 
mony of mutual admiration. Hundreds of areca 
families participate ina midshipman program 
that provides the academy 54,500 students 
with homes away from home 
Visiting the tree-shaded academy vard 
like stepping into a small federal city 
sedate buildings in the beaux arts stvle mix 
caaly with the glass and concrete of recent 
nlditions, like Rickover Hall, named for 
Acim. Hyman Rickover, father of today's 
AUCIEAF May'y 
In that center of the academy's imposing 
science complex, I met first classman Andy 
Johnson. Like many at the academy Andy has 
the military in his blood — father and uncles 
rracduates of the Air Force Academy and West 
Point. Cutting an impressive figure im his 
Navy blues, the six-foot-four midshipman 
trom Austin, Texas, had two summer cruises 
under his belt, both in the Pacific 
OW hen ll was-on my cruises, Dknew what 
was going on in the engine rooms from what | 
learned here,” he said, walking me through a 
room filled with huge turbines, pumps, and 
boilers. “Over here is a gas turbine; which a 
lot ol our ships are turning to from steam Vou 
can take the whole thing out and repair it, or 
pul another one im 
We proceeded to an underground labyrinth 
of instruction labs for a daunting look at the 
technological gantlet all midshipmen must 
run. Wave-generating tow tanks test the met 
le of scale-model ships designed and con 
ftructed largely by muidshipmen, Wind tunnels 
test model aircraft; Andy points out a friend 
testing fuels foralunar lander. Ina physics lab 
stuctents are learning the mysteries of lasers 





QOneofthe most repeated words at the Naval 
Academy is leadership. Discipline, sports, 
hanorcocdes —all are aimed at fostering leader- 
ship. [ was curious to learn how female mid 
dies, 12 years after breaking the academy's 
entrance barrier, were measuring up. Battal 
lon commander Ann Kelly, an attractive bru- 
nette from Wyoming, a picture of subdued 
femininity, was about to inspect A companys 
of fellow midshipmen in Bancroft Hall 

As the mids began to muster, a male plebe 
“chopped” a corner in front of Ann. 

“Beat Army, ma‘’am!” he bleated, and took 
his place. 

Avision ol spit and polish, the compam, 
ly, chins s¢runcherl against chests. 
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Fora city of only 34,000, Annapolis 
bousts an envioble richmess of arts and 
crafts. Moe Turner fright), one of 17 
artists-in-residence af the Maryland 
Hall for the Creative Arts, finds inspire- 
tion at Fleet and Cornhill Streets. Tony 
Smith (above) inspects an electric guitar 
thot he helped make at the Poul Reed 
Smith shop, whose customers include 
rock growpe such as Santana, the Doobie 
Arothers, and Heart. 
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Spinnakers billowing in the breeze, a colorful host of racing sloops fills the harbor 
during the Wednesdov-night races sponsored by the Annapolis Yacht Club. On fine 


Valrona: Grograpel 





for June 1989, the prestigious Annapotis-to-Newport Race shores biennial 


glory with its sister event, Rhode Island's Newport-to-Bermuda Race. 


Asmanolis: Comelot on the Aa 





Squaring off in front of each person, Ann chat- 


ted withafew whilescrutinizing them, bend to 
toe, for dress-code infractions 
[Insteacl of some hard-nosed cdressing-ciown 
her inspection see mec almost amiable. 
‘Everyone has their own léadership style, 
she explained. “ Yelling is not part of mine. | 
sé & Positive approach.’ 
AS ciiterent from éach other as yim and yang 
ire the academy and its neighbor, St. John's 


College, Calmed by an air of tomelestness 


that hangs sweel around their centunes-olc 
“liberty tree,” stucents here imbibe the wis- 
dom of Centuries in a stuay program centered 
on the “great books 

The instructors, whatever their degrees, 
are called tutors and are required to teach 
all subjects. With a sister campus located In 
sania Fe, New Mexico, the college consistent 
ly ranks near the top in national 
demic excellence 

‘To observe one of St. John’s most honored 
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Victim of the Mov heat, a midshipman 
collapses atthe U.S. Nowal Academy 
during o dress pordde when the sun 
spares meither sender. Composing & per- 
cent of the 4,500 midshipmen, women 
hove steadily pained honors and respect 
atthe academy since they were first 
tdmitted I2 years ago. 

Viary wie, but few are chosen, for the 
ocodeny's first-rate, toxr-paid education: 





Cinily 1,315 of 15,565 applicants were 
successful lost year. Tearful cood-byes 
dre common on induction day, as incom: 
De students prepare for the isolation 

of plebe sammer. Thuonks in part to the 
ambience of its heast-city, the Nawal 
Acudenty enjoys a lower rate of attrition 
ae = than the other service academies, 





ranitions, | foie Se Vera students if thi here. che aided, “How can «& basi ally 


library 25 (liaudia Probst, a2l-vear-old New neduicated Treshman know what path she 


F ' - i i i i cua i i oe vee Bag to - , ‘fi ri L.poe 4 re 1 % ry i 1 
Yorke Joefended her s DaaT big S15 00) F Lato Li hit aa e L wcialch Pat il covert 


her pregraduation orals. Both the stucdentand omy interest in Greek philosophy if J hae 


her three inquisitors, il was obvious, were had tio choose my own curriculum 
learning from the experience Back in the late sixties, when the hair was 
"St. John’s helps us see which ideas have long and war sentiments short, épithets and 
stood the testof time,” shetoldme.“Andhow  overripe fruit reportedly flew as midshipmen 
those ideas haveinilvenced thoughtacrossthe paraded past st. John's campus. Today an 
disciplines mosities have cooled, Six years ago, m 
‘We don't pick and choose ourowncourses fact, a tradition was born when the Johnnies 
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The “povernors office” at Chick and 


Ruth's Delhy, normally reserved for ex- 
Governor Marvin Mandel, at right, gcts 
a surprise visit fram the current chief 
pty a en VW ay ' Dp Thi ! i i, =| j = a 
erecutie, William Donald Schaefer, 
center, and state comptrotler Lowis 
Goldstein. Favored by lawmakers and 
lobbyists, the deli prawes that pevlitices is 


atill the city's most enduring tradition 














By JOHN 8. LANGFORD 


DAEDALUS PROGRAM MANAGER 


Photographs by CHARLES O’REAR west uae 


By pedal power Daedalus takes wing from Crete to 
the istand of Santorin, 72 miles away. A Greek 
pilot's strong legs and Massachusetts Instinute of 

logy know-how combine to set a new record 
(for long-distance, human-powered flight. 
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AEDALTS! Gm the 
wings of myth he 
ew from the Mina 
an palace at Anessos 

n Crete, evolong wonder and 
awe, Dhough mythology tre 
plete with flving creatures, Dine 
dalue introduced anes 
dimenston—man flying under 
his own initiative 

Dhue we have eiven his name 
to a diaphanous aircraft of 
graphite fiber and plastic that 
will become one with its pilot 
Perhaps the ancients, who were 
Wh Ss COM Dare nUMaAns with 
arimale to create such char 
ters a5 Pan and the Minotaur 
mould aoporectiaile our craft — 
nal Machine, cach 


" tm oT aa) 
IncOMpele within 


nat Moon 
The Pate ani’ teamon tC tete 


numbers 40, mostly facults 


members, sracuates, and stu- 
dents from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Techn og 


Gur Tesearch project was con 


where 


cerved and the aircraft built 
Gur goal is to break the dittance 
record of 22.5 miles set over the 
English Channel by Bryan Alten 
in Gosramer Albatross." But 

we ve-really set our s3gnts for 
“anhorin, }2 Mule 


Though some myths say Dae 


dalas landed in far-off Tialy. wr 


chose Santorin because tt ts the 
first maior lancimass north of hic 
takeott port at KRoosses. [ron 
cally, this volcanic island thai 
the anctents called Thera con 
Vulsively cacploched in the second 
millennium B:c., belching «a 


j 4 = 2 i. 72 
deadly i Wo ai ELS. 1 Crist it ti i ty rl 
fi 1 T 4 - 
the wholt Minoan world 


he clare of automobile 


Heats | hesow) on a calm April 
morning at the (rreek Air Force 
Base near [rakhon, team meni- 
bers ready the aircrait for flignt 
(Mishore the suppart thotilla 
wiits:-a patrol boal of the Greek 
Naw tao CORSE BUA CUTS, 


two photographic boats, a com 
boat carrying Steve Bus 


‘lari—an MIT professor who 


: j 
Cee 


directs Goedalus flight opera- 
Dons — and Mme 

ln three infiatable crait that 
at h Wow ene ali t loael i" 
students CHECK Provisions for 
the ride to Santorim: fuel, lite 
fckKels, Trestle pear, smoke 


ind snacks. They also 


markers, 


i 1 I 
Cheech MIrolane disassam bls BILLS 
‘hres | en (hese the | Lave 
ip M i = 1 
TA it of ieceecermer Al 





hacksaws, wire cutters, and pli- 0 MI  Tekey attaining 21 miles per hour, 

ers for dismantling Onedalus in c, © 7, F ir, asone MIT wit observed, 

thi Event of 4 Weer! Al inning . wi ‘ 
oop ie 


F 
i . “each .O3 
Thourh we are contident of out o ah wii ¥.| ec With a wingspan af 112 feet, 
I i j oe =. poy F 
! ~ Doe dali required a special 
: am. 
[mive us a50-50 chance 1 bhanjgar (below, top) that we 


45 we Wait, the calm gives . ' | shipped to Lrete ane anchored 
’ SANTORIN“*/ Oe OF In CONCKELE B= PROLeCiOn APAINS| 

more than five knots, the uppes | eae sage castonal high witids. Insite 

i a Fa trations." the hangar, Greek pilot Kanellos 


tolerate without risking struc | ——j-"#92.— 


= ‘| | 
mit of wind that Poedaluag can 


é 


es —* Kael lo pcul ices LESS The Diane ‘5 


le itt 3 


] ae ' | aa 4 
tural failure. Reluctantly, Steve 





Stal for comiort ancl then case: 


broacdensts, “Let's scriib it: ut of the fuselage pod, assisted 


T hree VEAS ot RATT nth I ota | Lo ee Daedalus 15 the rE 1h Lroiessof Where Drei mricl 
Yanons in the Ae@tean have suit OF Several years of work oO! stuctent fichar Shalon 


1 . . a = i . . oe ed = - i | my . . = —= ea q rh . 
faurht we that, in the sx-week IUMmAnsaowered aircralt in When 





" the weather turned fa 
Period We fave Ouciected for the MIT students. We cot airborne vorable, it was R.anellos’s turn 
flivht., 1 STnApSs Oniy two clay vith Chrvralis, a biplane that in the rotation of owr five pilots 
will offer the nearly caim cond mace more than 350 thents with During seven months of training 
tions We requir (5 pot ane tavent wa lol he hat beveled more that 
Vi hat we don't know now ieeonut bora SOE flach t With li. ] miles Ay lors fre] 
nat we won tiwaren fo one of Hendry we won the Kremer Too, | he 2a betore the (light 


those days for 20 mornings World Speed Competition, lam ready to go 





Oaedalws wing bends in 


a test (below) of its 





a praphite epoxy Spars al 
the MIT-Lincoln Laboraton 
Flight Facility near Boston 
43 structural engineer Juan R 
Cruz checks for stress, water 
filled bottles stimulate air loacts 
encountered curing flight. Two 
aircradl were Gullt with tums 
donated by United Dechnologies 
Corporation and named for 
their year of construction, hence 
DOoedaitis &7 and Laedoins && 
Bach revolution of the pocae 
(top right) was translated by 
gearboxes into one anc a half 
revolutions of the propeller. An 
upper gearbox — this one froma 
fMedalins prototype (bottom 
right) 


to the propeller. A technician's 


transmite power directly 


index finger pont: to a bel] 


crank that enables the pilot to 
mcpust the propeller’s prich to 
regulate the “bite” of air it 
takes during flight: low pitch for 
poweron takeoff, higher pitch 
for emaurance during Cruise 

The aerodynamic design af 
Hucdalus was by Mark Dreia 
(micelle right), an MIT assistant 
professor of aeronautics ane 
astronautics, who uses Kevlar 
Varn tO lash fuselage tubes mace 
of shects of a 4uperlight, super- 
stil graphite epoxy that are liy- 
ered, shaped, and bakedin an 
oven. Lhe thickest graphite 
niece, 4 section of the hollow 
main wing spar, consists of 12 
IAVers Dut IS a5 Thin 845 & dime 

Surely Lhe pods smiled at One 
fais, in flieht (right) over 
the Aegean between the com: 
mand boat and one of the inflar 
ables. And mortals con alorest 











count the 102 wing ribs, each 
precisely cut from “/,.-inch-thick 
polystyrene foam, The fuselage 
pod is suspended beneath a 

2 4-foot boom, which supports 
the 1 l-foot propeller turning 


at about 105 revolutions per 
minute. The airplane's skin is 
Vi¥lar, a thin plastic film 
With: asmall controlstick m 
his meht hand, the pilot maneu 
Vers the rudder and elevator 
Except for a few metal crews. 
everything in the airplane has 
een handcrafted and meticu 
lousy ecreenécd for weighi— 
even the glue was weighed 
Director of engineering Har 
VOUNngren wagered “a 
roast hig Wal the airplane 


old H 


would nol come m under 7i 
pounds ete lest F i@ht-reac 
Eardolus &€& weighed in ai 


== 


Os, S perireces 











HE FIRST HINT of 
trouble after a flaw 


less flight: As KRanel- 


los turns inte the wine 


to land on the beach at Santorin, 
the airplane = cround speed he- 
gins to drop wotil the aircraft ts 
almost hovering. “Right rud 
der, right nicer, cries Steve 
Bussolart, hoping to sip the air- 


craft over to the beach 


Trmph of Daedalus 


Then a fust of wind seems to 
itt Diedalus, Ranellos hears 2 
loud crack, and Tidhar Shalen, 
In an inflatable boat nearby, 


sees the tail twist as the graphite 


in the tal boom splinters just aft 


of the elevator 

Che control stick goes lito tn 
Ranellos"s hand, antl a second, 
sickening crack ensues as the 


WInk Spar fails on the riht sie. 


The plane rolls slowly to the 
night. Impact is soft and the 
fuselage begins to fill with wa- 
ter. Instinctively Kanellos pulls 
his feet from the pectal stirmaps 
and dives through the Niviir, an 
ul he later cannot remember 

Crrant Schatfner dives from 
in inflatable and swims to the 
rescue (left), but Kanellos has 
firendy surfaced witha smile. 


oF 








Dre 


BEACH 
Fin, Kine 


Lots 
at Sahl 


lcve Ee Pot tit we hy ; 


Be — Ec = se = 
from left. student 


he st: [oe = a — 5 = = =4 , 
(rrant schatiner, pilot and Wn 


veraty of Connecticut mecical 
student (alenn Tremml, student 
segiried Zerweckh, and pilot 
Frank Scloscia 

Ranéllos wears shorts in 
which he cut dozens of small 


holes a¢ a joke to show the 





" . i. Fra F " " 
extreme measures taken lo con 
Pa | 
weirht, Chest elc 


recorded his heart rate 


frore 


LOOKING lke 2 shonner at a 
Fummace sale (top rights, Pid- 
har Shalon helps gather the rem- 
nants of Ooedahes fo Snip Ment 


Ben ef \ 
Ha Lae 4 


rrte 
Te power the aircraft, we 
searched for the world's best 


Ethan RK. Na 


DrOoIessor oF Epidcmiologey 


AUT CA ines 


1 he 


and physiology at the Yale Oni 
versity School of Medicine, 
joined with Steve Bussolari to 
devise a sernes of tests to mes 
sure the pilots maximum me- 
chanical power output and 
endiurince, to ecreen pilot Canc 
dates for aerobic capacity, and 
to explore avenues for extending 
thelr endurance 

Crlenn Tremml ancl Lai 
Mectlallin 
emerged from this program 


mos. 10 


BS Woden 


ia 
i triathlete from Boz- 
ton 


io Set World Thi5tance reco 


fig Fagie, Lie Pte aims 


prototype 


KRanélloes, cycling champion of 


Greece 14 times, stood oul 

among the Greek applicants 
From hundreds of others, we 
selected Frank, Greg #ack, 


Enk Schmidt, all U.S 


ancl 


national-class cyclists, and 





The ability of 
these ares Lo proces: 


twice that of 


retained trlenn 
ony Een — 
moat people — 1s a 
rift of genes honed by years of 

It was nothing 


WTOC CXC 


| i ; — a 
yee [ ! io La Mm le 


for them to: 
i day in traning, much of it up 
hil] 
one ovening-in Crete that he hac 


come 


Frank casually mentioned 


L435 miles that day 
We had 


an | 1. 


Ne entrees buderet for the 


earlier determined 
ape. 
Aicht would be equivalent to 
pedaling a racing bike at 73 
miles an hour for six hours 
Without glucose replacement 
this output would exhaust the 
My Ss reserves in three hours 
Ethan, with the help of the 
Shaklee (Corporation, developed 
in in-flight drink that replen- 
ishes fluids and salt ane nearl 
Coubles the amount of shucose 
delivered to the bloodstream by 
i) ie! oe 


Vallone Geographic, Atguat I 


IN ADDITION to lem tembers 
Urcaciy mentioned, these also 
played crucial roles’ Mary 
Chiochios, Tom Clancy, Jean 
Joseph (Coté, Stephen Darr 
Hrinn Dutt. Steven Finberg, 
Jack Kerrebrock, Sarah Storris, 
Peter Netrincks, Robert 

Parks, Cleuctia Rannigver, Tom 
Schimitter, Christine and Peezie 
Scott, Marc Schafer, Brean 
Sullivan, Viatthiew Thompacn, 
Louis ‘Poth, Timothy 


Lownsentd, Dave Watson. 


off-the-thelf drinks. With 
* Ethain-ol.” ne it wae dubbert, 
the milots rhocose lewels were 
SUstamed for six hours 

Lean a4 greyhounds except 
for buleing thigh muscles, the 
nilots recycled food into enerey 
at fantastic-rates. Cnlookers 
Were Amazed as they consumed 
7, 000 calories a cles 


Les Wone. ao Shoklee putri- 


up to 








Lienist, supervised the pilots’ 
high-carbohydrate, low-fat diet 
When he ruled Crete"s 


ous bul fat-fich olive ol 


noutrt- 


off-limits, the Greek chefs at 
Our hotel were astonished 

Phe conditioning program 
was pul to the test when, after 
three Weeks of cancellations due 
to Weather, Steve announced 
the arrival of a high LIFeSsure 
svetem that promised lieht 
winds, perhaps even tail wines 
from the south. The next morn 


ing, With Kanelios in the cockpit 


ad EVervone on statin, thie 
promise came true. A thrill of 
CX PEC Lation sured through the 
flotilla ac team member Dimitra 
Pavleg reported (rom Santorin, 
Winds 1.4 meters per secon 


Steve bir bir |= 


no the foun 
cast, "The research part of this 
project is now officially over 
Let's take off,” 

AL first T could see only the 
fhickering propeller, then the 
thin white line of the wine 
across the horton 
AIrbomme ot 0703 bocal time-on 
April 23, L988. As he soared 


frre af Daedalus 


Kanel los Was 


over the water, be exclaimed, 
"Tt bs tether thar poereriect! 
lode it was. With the lead 


inflatable pointing the way to 
santorin, the rest of the flotilla 
tucked in behine cur airplane, 
entin the early su 
Rinelios reported an airspeed of 


troamsluy 


l4 knots. while we noted A 
healthy teal wind. We had been 
orepared for failure, but were 
we prepared for success? 
43 Kanellos churned out the 
Miles, pedaling nonstop, Steve 
nidioed minor course corrections 
and prompted Kanellos to keep 
up his drink schedule. “Don't 
Ay stomach 25 full,” be 


Wirt 
responded 

4t 0829 Steve called Kanellos 
“You have now flown 
breaking the straight-line record 


24 miles, 


ior 0 DUM powered alrpiane 
41 bulky container ship angicd 





lFHVING a 


wake that would threaten the 


BeTOSS GOUT COUrSe 
low-Aving Ooedalus as well wes 
the inflatabie boats. Crisp 
reek commands filled the air 
as Cant. George Poussianis 
steered his patrol boat, churning 
D DOSTerOuUs Wee. OIreecth 
Loward the mtrucder- The ship 
altered course 

ALOOs2 


for time Gott and would seta 


we broke the record 
new one of 3 hours, 54 minutes, 
and 54 seconds.at Santorin. The 
fightalse vahdated atighly 
efficient atrioil desien for 
human-powered aircraft. And 
most impartant, obf fragile low 
fiving plane had accumulated 
data that could be useful m con- 
ctruction of high-alutucé enclur 
ance pircrait. Never mind that 
splash-dunk off the beach. The 
Doedalus had triumohed f 


| os 








Wealthy, successtul, and self-assured, Frederic Remington 


posed in 1902 a5 a leacling artist of the Wild West. Katsed in 


upstate New York and sent to Yale, he was an E.asterner to the 








core. Yet he made his mark on the nation’s imagination by 
depicting the fading world of cowboy, Indian, anc cavairymian. 
Catching the public’s fancy, he portrayed those moments of 
conflict that defined the West's romantic heroes, as in his 


1889 mast Ppicce, oe | dash tor the ‘Tim 





ver (overleaf ). 
| fis 4 LS1t if became Our Vision, and his images linger still: 

At Fort Huachuca, Arizona, riders of B Trex iD, 4th Cas alry : 
a volunteer ceremonial unit, practice maneuvers that 


Remington would have seen in the treld there a century ago. 








By LOUISE E. LEVATHES 
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PHE CLOSEST HE EVER CAME to being a 
cowboy was Die fen montis Kemington 
spent on fits sheep ronch in Aoarneéos He 
relished the company of “nme wath tf 


Ea a r toe Pleonds 75 a Soy ee a . 
bork on” like fies fonds reli ote 


i 1 ee 
y wer SwWieorice PRL L 2 





Of A PARAS f ive AA VOW 


laughter Eva, and during that 
time have contracted a derp 
Wection for eer. 2 fave 
ccitd CHheewragemene if cl 
propriely and with her permission and thi 
fact of Vouy countenancing My assoctation, 
l feel warranted now In ask Pe Leer her ov 
nol you will consent foe an engagement py 
fmen as, ff you need tome to consider. or 


F sie an ree qe ee se oe “om 
ii ig a ok H | i i) Day i ii) ii ote j il i id ily ier r ié 


fe Fiad fo accede to citi Haping ‘ins wali 
net be distasteful, alow ote bo sien 
Four obd Srv 
Fred'c Remington 





VIEN HAVE ALWAYS GONE WEST, looking. for 


something 


In the summer of (851, when he wae 19, 
Predenc Remington mace a briel trip West in 
warch of adventure—and himeel! 

Lawton Caten, an upstate New York busi- 
nessmian, had turned down his polrte request 
for the hand of his daughter, saving that Eva 
Wis feted At home because his wite arte cied 
Remington wis also set adrift by the untimely 
death of his father, a Civil War hero whom he 
idolized. He had given up his art training at 
Vale (which his mother thought was foolish- 
ness anvWav) and was uncertain now what he 
wild dn 


Valional Geographic, August 1988 


At home in hd a 


Kemington Weis a VU Ta Vs nou aA TLTe 


(rdensbure, 


In the West that first summer he was sudden 
A TAN WILhoul a past, }oIning drifters and 
aVventirers in their dreams 

Vears later, when he was a well-established 
ELPLEst, 


he would recall 


hvenineg overtook me one nigel te Man 
fond, nd f ov Good bck made tie Comp-fiTi 


rita Hrd 


ofan old waco freiehter wha she 


bacon Gnd cotter with me. f woe wikelern 


Ver ER, Ly fi Le ana Ai perth ob i 


ery Oo 
1 a } i J J 
fhe Pioes tl developed iat Ne was Dor 


i Sherk New Fore and Midd ier ta 
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Although it it 
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that Remington 


ed then to chronicle the closing of the 


doubttu 
cley Li 


American frontier, be certainiy must fave 
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He ARTIST'S West stretched from reat 
sistippl to the Pacific, from Calgary to 
Mexico City. After an 1841 gentleman's 

junket to Montana Territory at 19, Remington 

traveled for much of his life among what he 
called “my people,” away from “all the fuss and 
feathers of society.” He moved by rail, stage, 
and horseback, bunking at forte and reserva- 
tions and sometimes in fine hotels. truth is of spirit. 7 Fearise the paula wala shes 
He sold his first crude sketches to Harper's interest, the artist sought new subjects from the 

Weekly, whose staff artist made them publish- Adirondacks to Mesico City (right), But the pub- 

able. Thereafter Remington taught himself and lic has remained faithfol to his romantic West. 
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| Fook Ye For an Li heen moved by what he saw. In the panorama 
injun'” The old " nround him were cowboys working on open 
Onan. ran = ioe ne ee ‘ a 

in the ranges and driving cattle long distances to 
catetary ruiiheads in Kansas ancl Missouri. Although 


reservations had been established, renegade 
bands of Incians still skirmished with the 
U.S. Cavalry, And millions of buffalo were 
being slaughtered, signaling an end to the 
nomadic life on the Great Plains. 

In the next 28 years, until his death in 1909, 
Remington produced some 2,700 paintings 
and drawings, 22 bronzes, six anthologies, 
two novels, and dozens of magazine articles. 
He and his contemporary, Charley Russell, 
created our visual myths of the Old West.* 
Through their works Easterners who were be- 
coming disenchanted with urban life would 
view the frontier to the West not as an empty. 
uncivilized place but 
as a land of limitless op- 
portunity and freedom. 
The self-sufficient cow- 


boy became the national 

ft hero, and the Western 

UT ieeet tee bene |) | experience began to 
a Wis represent something 


uniquely American. 

Remington seldom 
depicted the homestead- 
erorsmall-town frontier 
life, His heroes had no 
families, or if they had, 
they lost them. Reming- 
ton's West was ceneral- 
ly a land of danger and 
conflict where the cow- 
boy, the Indian, anc the PLALS. 
trooper are battling ci- 
ther the elements or one Marco tw stance vow wucrisy, 
another. To live in the "ener 
West meant to confront life at its 
most read, 

Remington's work is as immensely popular 
now a= it was in his lifetime. His painting: 
have brought more than $600,000 each at auc- 
tion, three million dollars in private sales; his 
bronzes command the top price for Western 
sculpture. more than 3700,000, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Enrico Caruso acquired Rem- 
ingtons, and casts of “The Brenco Buster” 
and “The Rattlesnake" adorn the office of 
President Ronald Reagan 


See "CM. Russell, Cowbov Artiet.” by Hart 
McDowell, in the January 1986 issue of NATIONAL 
GEOSRAPHIC. 
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Remington, however, never pachieved the 
nica AcCcepraAnci ile 20 Clesared| Lhat may be 
OFrected. An exhibit of his work, brainchild 
director of the Butfalo Bill 


ristorical Loenter in 


[ Peter Flassrick 
Cody, Wvyotning, i tou 
ing the US reach New Vork City's 
Vletropolitan Museum of Art next Februan 

‘T think the exhibition will show that Rem 


ane) Wil 


ington is & much better pointer and sculptot 
en credit for b 
id Lewis Sharp a CUPatOr Of 
American paintings and sculpture at the Met 
ropolitan, “We are not treating him as a West 
err srtist ; 
in important place m history along with Cop 
lev. Homer, Eakins, Whistler.” 
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humanity’ who weighed 
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SPOOKED AY LIGHTNING, cattle boltin "The Stampede” (1908), and frantic wranglers gallop 


to circle the herd. Influenced by Eocheeord_Muyoridge’s action photographs, Remington 





learned to depict horses accurately and tried “to pomt ninning horses so you would feel 


the details and notsee them.” He wanted for his epitaph: “He Anew the: Horse 
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Apaches are Coming.” which were the first 
works thatappeared over his own signature as 
a professional illustrator, 

Through the persistent efforts of both 
families, Remington and Eva were tcuntted in 
Brooklyn. He promised that if he failed at his 
art, he would pursue her wish to take a job in 
business. Within a vear, however, Remington 
had talked Harper's into an assignment cover- 
ing Geronimo’s daring escape into Mexico, 
which captivated the country. He was 24. and 
this was his big break. 

On May 14, 1886, Capt. Henry W. Lawton 
of the 4th Cavalry led a contingent of 35 hand- 
picked soldi¢rsand 20 Indian scouts out of Fort 
Huachuca in southern Arizona to find Geron- 
imo. The Indian leader and his band of Chirt- 
cahua Apache had repeatedly escaped from 
the San Carlos reservation, raiding home- 
steals and wagon trains and ambushing the 
Cavalry from thelr mountain sanctuaries, 
Remington intended to join Lawton’s party 
but changed his mind when he was warned it 
would be a punishing mission. 

For four months Lawton was led back and 
forth across the border, seldom encountering 
the Indians face-to-face. Apache warnors 
would ride their horses 200 miles or until they 
dropped dead. Then they would eat them and 
steal others, The Cavalry seldom managed 
more than 40 miles a dav. 

The remote deserts the troopers ventured 
Into were infested with rattlesnakes, scorpi- 
ons, anc huge tarantulas, and the heat wasse 
intense that many stripped off their wool uni- 
farms and rode in their underwear. Lawton 
lost 20 pounds, and most of his men had to be 
replaced before Geronimo was finally per- 
suaded to return to San Carlos. 

Remington, meanwhile. had a comfortable 
stay at the Palace Hotel in Tucson. There he 
ran intoe.a group of black soldiers from the 10th 
Cavalry, called the buffalo soldiers by the In- 
dians because of their black, curly hair. They 
told him about the daring rescue of a wounded 
black corporal by a white officer on a scouting 
mission. Remington immediately went to the 
hospital at Fort Huachuca to interview and 
sketch the corporal. Afarper's featured the 
story, along with Remington's other tales of 
*Soldiering in the Southwest.” 

This kind of word-of-mouth journalism was 
not unusual in the decades hefore photographs 
could be reproduced in magazines. [tis acrectit 
to Remington’ simacination ancl talent that his 
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illustrations and stories are so full of life, con- 
sidering how little action he actually saw. 

Remington's work became larger than the 
events he was covering, And the West he 
created is Jess a place fixed in time than itis, as 
I discovered, an adventure of the sparit. 
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NYTIME SNOW, CENTLEMEN,” LL 

= Charlies Atkins said impatiently. 

The troopers, micdwayin-their 27- 

mile ride from Fort Huachuca to 

, Tombstone, gave their horses a 
final drink in the San Pedro River. 

“Richt oreEss!” shouted Ist Set. Bob 
Phillips. 

The line-of 15 troopers in their tan, broad- 
brimmec hats and blue campaign uniforms 
looked sharply right and closed ranks. 

“READY FRONT!" They faced front. 

Sergeant Phillips saluted Lieutenant 
Atkins: “Sir, the troop is formed." 

“Take your position,” said Atkins, “Twos 
FORWARD! MAAAAA— BCH!” 

Pairs of troopers galloped up the steep river- 
bank. When they reached the payed road, chil- 
dren leaned out of passing car windows and 
waved, The 20th century greeted the | 9th. 

Fort Huachuca is now the intelligence cen- 
ter for the U.S. Army, and 14 vears ago, B 
Troop, 4th Cavalry, descendant of the regi- 
ment that ran Geronimo down, was reactivat- 
ed as a ceremonial unit, Most of the troopers 
are military personnel who volunteer their 
time to train and perform at parades and mili- 
tary ceremonies around the country. They are 
living the spirit of the Old West and of Reming- 
ton’s paintings with bovish enthusiasm. 

“T feel as if I'm stepping back in history,” 
suid Atkins, an Army intelligence officer. 
“We're riding to Tombstone to commemorate 
the gunfight at the OR: Corral in 1881 —when 
troops from Fort Huachuca were called in to 
restore order. Looking at the Chiricahuas, I 
can just imagine the Apache hiding there. 
Waiting forws,.. ." 

The rest of the way to Tombstone, Atkim= 
picked up the pace, galloping most of the time. 
The horses soon glistened with sweatin the hot 
desert sun and lowered their heads in fatigue. 
“There's going to be alynching when we get to 
Tombstone,” said one-tired trooper. 

Remington, too, had once been subjected to 
a rigorous trip on horseback so that he would 
not. “cet away with the impression that the 
cavalry don't ride.” Leaving from Fort Grant, 


National Geographic, Atigust 1088 


RIDING A MAKESHIFT MOUNT, a friend pases 
jor a_comera study outside Remington's 
studio: fo atid accuracy, Remington often 
carried a Kodak inte the field. Good photo- 
graphs were a bup heip, he.said, bur “the 
ortist must know more than the Kodac." 
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his scouting party followed @ circular route 
over Arizona's Sierra Bonitas and Pina! 
Mountains, changing command two times 
in only 12 days in an effort to wear Reming- 
bon out. 

“Tpilled myselftogether and declared to my 
comrade that I felt as good as new,” he wrote 
in & Cenivery article, “A Scout with the 
Buffalo-Soldiers.” “This was a palpable false- 
hood, as my labored movements revealed to 


the hard-sided cavalryman the sad evidence of 


the effeminacy of the studio.” After the trip 
Remington was convinced “that soldiers, like 
other men, find more hard work than glory in 
their calling.” 

Remington's tather joined the Union Army 
a few months after Frederic was born and 
ditin’t return home again until the boy was 
almost four. Relatives noticed that whenever 


Aemington, the Man and the Myth 





Frederic drew a group of soldiers, there was 
always one who bore astrong resemblance to 
tall, lean Col. Seth P. Remington 


\ OLLOWING THE CAPTURE of Geron- 
imo, the Army's attention shifted 
to the uprising of the Sioux in the 
northern plains: To the Siowx the 
way of the plow was foreign, and 
cattle would never replace the sacred buffalo. 
They turned for help to Wovoka, a prophet of 
the Ghost Dance religion, who hac @ visien 
that all Indians would be lifted into the air and 
when they were sel down again, everything 
would return to the way it was before the white 
man. The Sioux withdrew their children-trom 
reservation schools and refused to obey the po- 
lice and Indian agents 

On December 15, 1890, in Standing Rock 
Reservation in the Dakotas, the great Sioux 
chief Sitting Bull resister] arrest and was 
killed. Two weeks later, atacamp by Wotund- 
ed Knee Creek, several hundred of Sitting 
Bull's followers who refused to surrender their 
Weapons were shot down ina fury of gunfire by 
troops too eager to avenge Custer’s death 14 
years before 

Harper's Weekly sent Remington to the Da- 
kotas to write about and draw the Ghost 
Dance. Five yearsafter being broke in Kansas 
City, be was, at 29, a prospering and celebrat- 
ec illustrator. His technique had advanced 
from the roughness of his Southwest sketches 
to the fine handling of action and drama evi- 
denced in such paintings as “A Dash for the 
Timber." KRentington had done illustrations 
for young Theodore Roosevelt's book Ronca 
fife ona the Huntimeg frail, John Muir's Pic- 
furesque California, anda lavish new edition 
of Longfellow's The Song of Hiawatha, which 
established him aan interpreter of indian life: 
Eva, however, complained that he was wark- 
ing too hard 

“Fred is working a5 hard-as he would if he 
had 40 children hanging to his coat tails crying 
for bread,” she salcl, 

She and Fred woulc, in fact, have no chil- 
dren, and he became a regular at stag affairs 
at the Players, a New York club. His pas 
sion for the West ancl for he work extended 
mto A Voracious appetite for good cigars, 
good whiskey, and large quantities of pig's 
knuckles and oulk gravy. And he enjoyed 
the companionship of “hard-sided, plain- 
spoken men, 2085 he called them, “men 
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were “no pencils, no notebooks, no ‘kodak’ — 


nothing, indeed but his big blue eves rolling 
around at everything and into all sorts ol 
jeer place: 
Remington actually did use & camera to 
assist hom with his dlustrations, and fie Wes an 
ryt lector of Western props— Cavalr 
sabers. old ritles, [nclian saddles, tomanawks. 
animal heacis—which file his barge studio in 
lc Le Ga elle. New York. Athome he worke j 
[rom $ a.m. to rocking 


He worked rape 


$p.m,, tilting back his 


char to survey his progres: 
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quit in time to take a long walk or horseback 
ride before cdinne: 

Remington was only two miles-away from 
Wounded Knee when the massacre occurred 
Although fe later had a chance to join the 
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Kemington portrayed the Massacre al 
Wounded Knee as a elorious moment for the 
he cre. 
Indian although dozens of women and chil 
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exonerate the commanding officer, who cam 


Cavalr not one killed or wounced 


Remington's work helped 
under investipabon. ltwas.amoment of moral 
blindness for him and the country, 

‘though Remington was unable to cori- 
front thie reality ot Wounded Knace. 
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i AM TO RNDURE in whats ~ REMAN ETON 
Done ted fe dl fi lendin 1895 ae he een 
mented with sculpture for the first time 
Striving to denict action im three dimen- 
sions, Keringion inaowated with fon. fn 

The Rattlesnake” (1) 908 version), he em 
ployed daring, contilcvered design (left) 
fo capture tre poric of horse aru rider 
Toking full edventage of the lost-wox 
process of casting, he created authentic 
lang surpaces: (pre the woolly texture 
of the cowhoy's chaps. Surp rtadieelye v the 
riders spurs were attached upside down 
fo ot lecst one costing 

In constant demond during his lifetime, 

Reninpron 's 22 bronzes ore even more pop 
ular toicy, now thot their copyrights hove 
expired: Seventh thousand ore reproduced 
each year by the Artist and Sculptors 
Foundry in Burbank, California, where a 
copy of Remington's “Coming Throwgeh the 
Aye” (1902) ts sandblasted (above) before 
its pating is applied. Such replicas sell for 
a fraction of an OF ipa s cost. A coripsiri 
son between an early costing of “The Chey- 
ene” (1901) and o repro ection fbottorn 
right) testifies to Remington's superior 
craftamonship in the horse's mone and 
the rulers hair and foctel expression 
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boricted warrior of their storied past. Remington wrote of the Indians that “no white man can 
ever penetrote the mystery of ther mind.” But m thissensitive ov, he seemed to try 
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up, ending the long spring cattle drives. 

Remington mourned the passing of the origz- 
inal cowboy in a series of illustrations for 
"The Evolution of the Cow-Puncher,” an 
1895 article by Owen Wister. Here Remington 
and Wister portrayed the cowboy as the last 
cavalier, the noble descendant of chivalric 
knights and crusaders. This was the first 
depiction of the storied cowboy in American 
literature and set the stage for the cowboy 
character in 20th-century novels, films, and 
plays: Movie director John Ford credited 
Remington with inspiring scenes from such 
Westerns as Ske Wore a Fellow Ribbon. 

Kemingion's Western art became less literal 
and narrative as he began to focus more on 
broad human themes. His brushstrokes loos- 
ened. His trips abroad had exposed him to the 
work of the French Impressionists, and he 
admired the luminous stvle of American land- 
scape painters. Remington worried, however, 
that he hact lost his sense of color because he 
had done so much work in black-and-white 
illustration, He confided to Wister in 1895: “1 
have to find out once and for allif 1 can paint.” 

The previous autumn he also rather impul- 
sively took up sculpture, -after playwright 
Augustus Thomas, visiting his New Rochelle 
studio, complimented the artist on his ability 
to draw figures from any perspective 

“Frederic, you're not an illustrator 4o much 
as you're a sculptor,” said Thomas. “You 
don’t mentally s¢e your figures on one 
side. ... Your mind gocs all-around them,” 

Remington worked on his first bronze, 
“The Bronco Buster,” with sculptor Frederic 
Ruckstuh), who browght him the necessary 
tools. The idea of a cowboy ricing a rearme 
horse came out of his illustrations and was an 
immediate success, although some buyers 
were shocked by the high price and gritty real- 
ism of the piece, a rider clutching the mane ofa 
wild-eyed animal. It took Remington a year to 
balance the dynamic composition without a 
central support column, an extraordinary 
achievement. 

“Remington's aggressive, cantilevered 
compositions were innovative from the first,” 
wrote Michael EF. Shapiro of the Saint Louts 
Art Museum in the Remington exhibition cat- 
alog, “The artist continually tested the limits 
of the medium of bronze to convey his combat- 
ive vision of life.” 

Remington produced 22 different bronze 
sculptures, -and the number of casts that he 
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personally supervised during his lifetime was 
quite small, under $00. His foundry, Roman 
Bronze Works in Brooklyn, however, comtin- 
ued producing works after his death and after 
his wife's death in 1914, although her will stip- 
ulated the molds were to be broken, When 
they were eventually destroyed, a stampede of 
recasting followed. For every original Kem- 
ington there are many fakes in circulation; it is 
sometimes difficult for experts to tell them 
apart. Today Remington bronzes are in the 
public domain, and many U.S. foundries are 
legally turning out reproductions that range m 
price from $500 to more than $22,000. 

“My oils will all get old and watery. . . they 
will look like stale molasses in time,” wrote 
Remington, “but I am to endure in bronze.” 

And, indeed, be has, Pieces like “The 
Bronco Buster,” “The Cheyenne,” and 
“Coming Through the Rye" have become 
symbols etched in the public consciousness of 
the unrestrained spirit of the West. 


N HIS TRIPS WEST later in his life, Rem- 
ington gravitated toward Wyoming's 
Big Horn Basin, where his friend Buf- 
falo Bill Cody had aranch. 

The Big Horn Basin, « windy, arid 
bow! surrounded by high peaks, was one of the 
last areas in the West to be tamed. Trail 
routes and the railroads passed it by to the 
north and south. The first homesteaders did 
not venture into the basin until the 1880s,.a 
decade after Yellowstone National Park was 
established nearby, 

Remington visited Yellowstone, but he 
amemed more intrigued with the jageed- 
rimmed rock formations in the basin, which he 
painted many times: The sky is open here, and 
colors-are perceived with an unusual clarity— 
azure blue, deep purples and reds, and asunny 
cadmium yellow that dominated Remington's 
paletie in his later years. 

In 1908, on his last trip to the West, 
Remington went on a camping trip with 
George Beck, one of the founders of Cody, 
Wyoming. They were headed toward Bridger 
Lake, at the confluence of the Yellowstone 
River and Thorofare Creek, a four-day rice 
from Cody. Along the way, however, Reming- 
ton became ill after gorging on half a dozen 
trout and staved behind. Beck killed an 
elk for Remington to take back as @ sou- 
venir, But when he returned to Deer Creek, 
he found Remington had become restless in 
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~ FINGLENEUK INDVANS,” Remington lobeled 
—— this condid of him and his wife, Eva, ot 
H : their sucuner ome, Here he could point 
— Hy uninterrupted by “pubfishers’ telephones 
—ond/ trofleve." This ofl of hits boathouse 
(1903) reflects the technique of the [mpres- 
sionist, Remington loved to swim, play 
tennis, and paddle—-with his dog, Saney 
—his cedar canoe. 
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the stormy weather and had headed home. 

“He loved the sun and was one of the 
most affable of men when it was pleasant 
and warm,” wrote Beck in his membirs, 
“but when the weather was gloomy he was 
miserable.” 


HERE HAD BEEN # frost in the 
night, and when we awoke a mist 
lay over Bridger Lake and Yel- 
lowstone Meadows. We could 
hear the bells around the necks of 

same Ol-our horses although we couldn't see 
them. But most had taken off in the night to 
find better grazing. 

From here, trails shoot off to Cody, Jackson 
Hole, and Dubois. Bridger Lake is the center 
of the Yellowstone backcountry, one of the 
largest protected wildermmess areas in the lower 
48 states, Elk and bighorn sheep first used 
these trails to get to winter grazing in the Big 
Horn Basin. Indians and trappers followed 
them. Finally outfitters came like John Win- 
ter, whose pack trip photographer Chris Johns 
and Thad joined. 

Four days we had been on horseback, cover- 
ing more than a hundred miles, and we had not 
deen A power line ora paved road. 

“TL wonder who caused this mischief?" said 
Winter, a tall, soft-spoken man whose father 
hac been an outfitter before him. He had rid- 
den ina wide circle around ourcamp and had 
not found his packhorses 

Chris and I saddled up to help him look. He 
firstexplored the woods in back of camp. Win- 
ter listenedl for the horses’ bells and searched 
the ground for tracks, Finally he founc hoof- 
prints heading toward ‘Thorofare Creek 

Farther upstream we spotted the horses ona 
hillside and galloped up to them. 

* Lead "em straight across the meatlow and 
into the timber,” Winter instructed me. “We'll 
be behind.” 

I started across the sedge meadow to give 
the horses someone to follow. The ground was 
sodden, and D could see pools of water around 
me. Heavy rainand snow over the Continental 
Divicle create these lush but dangerous areas 
that had unnerved Remington. 


The next day we encountered one of 
Lioxe great spongy mountarm meadintes, 
which we were forced to skirt on the rocky 
tteberstrewen dall-sides, until finally 
we venivred into ut. We curved and 
tizgsageed Lhrough its treacherous maces, 
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fording and recrossing the stream in 
search of solid ground. —“Policing the Vellaw- 
stone, Harper's Weekly. 


Suddenly the horses bolted ata full gallopon 
either side of me. I followed them, Looking 
back, [saw Winter with a determined look on 
his face spur his horse across the meadow to 
cut them off. Then be fell. Horse and rider 
tumbled into a hidden gully in the sedges. 

1 stayed with the horses until they stopped 
by alarge pool, uncertain how to cross. Winter 
came on foot, carrying a bridle. 

“Need another horse,” he said. 

I gasped in horror. 

“Horse's neck snapped when he went 
down. He's gone. Dicin't know what bit him.” 

Winter wentover toa black horse and gently 
pul the bridle around his head, | was frozen in 
my saddle, How could this happen? One 
minute a strong, magnificent animal is gallop- 
ingacross ameadow. The next, lying lifeless in 
a gully? Did we all need sucha grim reminder 
that life hangs ona thread here? 

“It might have been Winter,” Chris said to 
me, “Thank God he wasn't hurt.” 

Two days before, we had been riding on a 
high, windswept ridge just below the Divide. 
Nothing around us but an endless expanse of 
alpine meadow. The sun shone brilliantly, I 
feltexhilarated, full of life's possibilities. Win- 
ter felt differently. 

“This country humbles you,” he had said. 
“Here, a storm could come up. Something 
could happen to the horses, You could get 
killed. 1 feel pretty small, That's-the way it 
should be... ." 

Now | understood him. 

And I understood Remington better, Ina 
bronze called “The Wicked Pony," a fallen 
rider angrily grabs his horse's ear, hoping to 
pull the animal to the ground. Instead, said 
Remington, who had witnessed the event, the 
horse's hind legs came down, crushing the rid- 
er’sskull and killing himinstantly. Remington 
did not spare us the West's harsh reolities. 


A TTER SPENDING most of bis life miss- 
. ing agood fight, Remington finally 
L stumbled into one: the Spanish- 
American War, As a war cor- 

ae respondent he joined Teddy 
Ruioaevelt and the Rough Riders in June 1898 
for the invasion of Cuba. For ten days he slept 
In the open rather than in a staff tent, deter- 
mined this time tosee some action. Hesoon ran 
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Deferring to the city’s old South Gate, traffic swirls throurh Seoul. 
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NARAINY November morning in 
a Village near Chiri Mountain 
| in South Korea, | stood awk- 
wardly outside the small 
room of the Organization for 
F Respecting Elders with a bag 
of pears in-one hand and my 
shoes in the other. The wet slopes were 
shrouded by low-hanging clouds. Inside, a 
group of old men, sitting crossepged on the 
floor in their stocking feet, looked wp from 
their conversation and motioned for me to en- 
ter. The floor was bonded with mulberry pa- 
per and polished to a golden sheen, and on the 
wall a large pendulum clock ticked quietly: 
had brought the fruit for wrice farmer who 
had served me some Armichi the previous eve- 
ning—kimchi being the incencliary pickled 
cibbage that no Korean is without. He now 
smiled in greeting, indicating by his eves who, 
in this status-comscious country, would do the 
talking: Mir. Roh, a handsome gray-haired 
man wearing the traditional baggy trousers 
tied at the waist.and ankles.anda green satin 
coat hung with large pendant buttons of glass. 

Mr. Koh spoke briefly of the December elec- 
tion, saying that the men were for Kim Dae 
Jung, the opposition politician who was born 
in this province of South Cholla. The govern- 
ment party candidate, Roh Tae Woo, was 
“just a continuation of military rule.” 

Since the end of World War I, when it was 
freed fram 35 years of Japanese occupation, 
South Korea has been ruled in succession by 
three dictators; a civilian, Syngman Khee, and 
twoarmy officers, Park Chung Hee and Chun 
Doo Hwan: Following Park's assassination in 
L979, General Chun's coup against the mili- 
tary command succeeded because his close 
friend, Gen. Roh Tae Woo, supported him by 
bringing troops into Seoul, On June 10, 1987, 
President Chun picked Roh as his successor, 
touching off mass demonstrations that occu- 
nied the world mecha and abated only when 
Roh made asurprise capitulation to opposition 
demands for direct presidential elections, the 
first in 16 years, which he won—with 37 per- 
cent of the ballots—over a divided opposition, 

The man next to me began complaining how 
the leader of the village farming cooperative 
wns appointed, not electedl—no particular 
Surprise, a5 the co-ops are essentially povern- 
mental and the only elected officials in 
the country are the president and members 
of the National Assembly. All other officials, 
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including the mayor of this village, are ap- 
pointed by the central government in Seoul, 

Mr. Koh interrupted him. “Don't talk of 
that in front of the foreigner.” 

“What's wrong with telling the truth? Let 
him know," the mansaid. Koh cut him offand 
changed the subject. Koreans are preoccupied 
with appearances, especially for foreigners, 
and they-are not comfortable with saying pre- 
cisely what they think or how they feel. 

“Tiwe hadn't had help fromthe U. 5S. inthe 
Korean War,” Koh said, “I don't think we 
would be living this kind of good life now. 
When we were growing up, we suffered fromm 
not having enough to eat.” Lasked about those 
days. He shifted to another theme. “Regretta- 
bly this voung generation doesn't care for the 
tradition of showing respect for the elderly." 

Centuries of Confucian. culture and rule 
have layered an authoritarian hierarchy on 
Korean sotiety—ruler over subject, parents 
over children, husband over wife, elder over 
younger, Only friencds.are equals, Status is re- 
flected even in the language, with different 
verb endings for a higher person to use when 
talking to a lower, and the reverse. Young 
Koreans often forget these intricate linguistic 
subtleties when talking to elders. 

The agrarian Confucian society of the vil- 
lage has been wrenched into this century al- 
mast overnight. [t's no wonder it has been in 
turmoil. In 1953 the entire peninsula lay dev- 
astated by the Korean War, and millions of 
Koreans were dead. Inthe (960s vou could still 
see bullock carts on the streets of Seoul. The 
south bank of the Han River, which flows 
through Seoul (map, page 243), was mud flats. 
Today it is metastasizing with office and 
apartment buildings to the horizon, 

Twenty-five years ago 70 percent of Kore- 
ans were farmers. Today there are an impres- 
sive number of Ph D).’s among their bright 
technocrats, and 65 percent of the population 
is urban—a vast, sudden uprooting. (ne of 


Patient honds tend a young girl ina 
working-class district of Seoul; her face 
seems to belie the toughness for which 
Koreans ore known, Despite numerous 
invasions, and colonization by the Japa- 
nese for a third of this century, Koreans 
reniain one of the world's most homoge- 
neous peoples. This September South 
Korea will open its doors as host of the. 
Scoul Summer Olympic Games, 
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Guisy partners dangle from a 
crine above the world's biggest 
dry dock in the Koje I[slond ship- 
ord owned by Deewon, anon 
the forgesat of the South Korean 
congiomeraftes, or chaebol Play 
ing gonmes for imaginary profits 
(facing page) teaches team- 
work to maindgement trainees 

df Sunkvong Group in Seoul, 

In Koo a microchip wafer 
gleams ata Goldstar Semicon- 
ductor factory. 


"Withmut risks, how con you 
get chances?” asks Daewoo 
Chatman Aum Woo (Choong 
fright), whe prospered by biry 
ing failing compunies. Presid- 
Ine atid monegenent meeone, 
Chev Jong Hyon (above, fore 


rronnd) took over the choir- 


monship of the Sunikyong 


Group upon the death of his 
brother. Company leadership 
custoruirily posses te family 
members. Women have fittle 
chance of rising tn the male- 


dominated business world. 
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Treading a well-worn path, South Korean 
eoldiers patrol the Demilitarized “one 
separating their country from North 
Korea. Loudspeakers on either side of 
the DALZ blare propaganda berating the 
forernment of the opposing nation. 


A key rattlecdin the lock, and Min’s wife en- 
tered] the apartment. Compact and all direct 
current, she is a rarity, a working wife, man- 
aging a large crew of women who sell chil- 
dren's books door-to-door. In the past, women 
were nol permittect outside the home after 
dusk, and today few Korean men—Miin is 
onée—encourage their wives:to work. 

“Have you offered anything to eatr” Mrs, 
Min asked. “Wo,” said Min impisniy, “be- 
cause there was no woman around to serve it.” 
she waved away their laughter, removed her 
coat, and bustled around the kitchen 

Professor Lee, an economist, had sole his 
house in Seoul before going to the States for his 
Ph.D... and now, having returned, he felt 
trapped by the soaring real estate prices. 
"Suppose vou want to buy a $60,000 apart- 
ment,” he said. “You save $30,000 anc raise 
the other $40,000 from friends, Then, with the 
eed as mortgage, you borrow 330,000 from a 
bank to pay back your friends. But the bank 
wants its money back in three years. Practical. 
ly speaking, there is little credit in Korea.” 

Mrs. Min brought in dishes of knmchi ond 
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~ YTURIES OF ISOLATION ended when the 
Hennit Kingdom opened to Western trade 

7 in the late 1800s. Japan colonized Korea 
from 1910 te 1945, After World War TL, Soviel 
trogps becupied the north. The U. §.-controlled 
south became the Republic of Korea in 1948 

The end of the 1950-535 Korean War left the 
Hen Koreas fiehting a cold war that continwes 
today. Inthe [9706 South Korea was alanmed by 
the discovery of tunnels leacling fromthe North 
Korea side, The Kumeangtan Dam, begun 
in 1980, also raises concern. South Kores 
clams that arens south of the Demilitarized 
fone, including Seoul, could be floocted 
accidentally, or even intentionally os 
part ofan invasion. Though North 
Korea denies any hostile intent, South 
Korea is building the Peace Dam 
bo control potential looding 

Poor in fosstl fuel deposits, South 
Kora augments its byiroelectric 
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Heavily dependent upon axports. 
oouin Korea $040 35 percent 
of lis gross national product 
abroad in 1965. Between 
1970 and 1966 the vaive 
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ANEA: 46,2791 sy .mi (99,174 49 kim). POPULATION; 42,643,000, 
cies: Seoul (capital), 9.8 million; Pusan, 3.6 million; 
Tareu, 2.1 million. iNovSsTRtiES: Electronics, textiles, 
motor-vehicles: chemicals, shipbuiltineg, footwear 
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Afortally wounded by shrapreel from a 
riot-police tear-cas canister, student Lee 
Han Yo! slumps in the arms of a sriend 
during an antigovermument rally at 
Seoul's Yonset University on_fune 9, 
1987. Another conister flies overhead, 
Tony Chung of Reuters news agency 
appecrs ot lower left: his photograph of 
the scene inspired the printing of banners 
and cloth potches. Violent demonstra- 
tions forced the first direct presidential 
election in [6 years last December. 





marinated beef redolent of garlic, but she ate 
in the kitchen with her sister and mother. x- 
cept in the Amaeng houses, where night after 
nignt Korean mencdrop an astounding amount 
ol money for whiskey and pretty women, men 
encinlige With men and women with women 
Woon “Although I was 
Western-eclucated, | have never told my wite 
Right?" 
Chey nodded, “You don't express those emo 
tions. [tf vou hear a couple talking that way 


Professor calc, 


I lave wiv.” WOOF have these men 


you xnow their marriage is in trouble.” 

Hearing this, the women edged imto the 
living room. “Yes, but all Korean women 
would like to hear it,” said Mire. Moon, “They 
want affection, at least a word of love, but the 
men think they don’t have to.” 

Korean women are looked upon as men § 
servants and washed upif still singie al age 30 
4 Mmarcied woman 15 not supposed to have 
male friends. Some women had told me how 
Chis i 


“T wouldn't risk ruining my marriage by 








aucercl them to have romantic fantasies 


ee 





one said, “but walled off this 


fooling around, — 





way, we have dreams outside the home,’ 

lhe family is the preeminent influence in 
evervthing Korean. Koreans rarely divorce. A 
divorced woman is socially scarred, has trou 
ble finding a job, amc has few rights over her 
children. “That's why women will put up 
with a bad marriage," a woman lawyer told 
me, “This is a male-oriented society. [f the 
mother wants to take ber children overseas, 
che has to get her former husband's consent 
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Buthe can take them without her consent. (ur 
entire society considers divorce a disgrace.” 

Korean mothers run the home, raise the 
children, and manage the money, investing in 
real estate, stocks, and especially in the infor- 
mal women's savings groups called ve. 
“Middle-class Koreans,” an envious Ameri- 
can had said, “have more money tn the bank 
than cither you or | would dream of having.” 

At the far end of the table, Kim said he felt 
that the Western press was distorting South 


The South Aoreans 


Korea with “the image of political crisis. Polit- 
ical protests are inevitable in a growing soci- 
ety. They are transitional, just as are the 
methods of the government in clamping down. 
Of course, the true Communists among: the 


be 


students area very small minority, 
Why then, Pasked, was the government so 
ready to label any opposition as leftist? 
“Vou see from where you sit,” said Kin, 
an investigator from the prosecutor's office. 
“If you were a government official ond saw 
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tucents acopting North Korean slogans, you 


would arrest ond investigate them. The om 
crnment 15 suspicious of ther motives, 
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“Recause of pill this tension on the DAMA." 
the shrimp among whales,” Korea 
has managed to play off the major 
i powers contending for the penin 
ai sula—China, Japan, Mussgia, 
intl, mast recently, the United 
States But not without wounds. The Korean 
War, which stalemated in 1953 in a cease-fire; 
left the peninsula divided at the Demilitarized 
Aone—a euphemism if there ever was one 
“wo modern armies—840,000 troops m 


North Korea and 650,000 in South Korea, 





including 45,600 U.S. soldiers—face each 
ther act a no-man $-lancd that isdangerous 
ven for brow4ing. deri 45 Soldiers Sa 
There ain tno Din the DMZ.” 
The roots of thal w Br Ani the division of 


Korea into tbvo tnemy nations reach 
the closing days of Vi 
collapsed and Soviet troops poured int 
Porth ARIUS 
is from occupying Lhe entire peninsula, 
Aer 


keep Seoul and Inchon out of Soviet 
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Enraged students meet an imi 
nhfe police frre on Moy 4, )Ss7, out- 
side Seoul's Myongdong Catholic 
Cathedral, as they attempt to merch 
In support of priests staging @ hun- 
ger strike. Riot police called “grab- 
hers haul oedy oo hbusinessnnan 
Cin Oo es trton te dw t- 


. a. | ' 1 - a . 
frown Seoul (left). Antitovernment 


sentiment, spreading to the middle 


CUS, reflected the deep discontent 


with cuthertitariin rule 





bomb that killed many of his adyisers. Last 
December a Korean Air Lines plane was 
blown from the sky by atime bombapparentl, 
set by two North Korean agents, a reminder 
that the north, which has refused to send ath- 
ietes to the Seoul] Olympics, opening Septem 
ber 17, may try to sabotage the eames. 

25 miles from the DMZ. Bill- 


boardsan the buildines and mountains around 


Smoul is only 


fi 


Seoul screen guns. rockets, and radar, and the 
sidewalk flower planters are revetments for 
There are tank 
traps on the way to the DM? ancl boulders 
stacked over the rail ancl road cuts, primed 
with set charges. Buildings have thicker north 
walls, with tank drive-lowns into basements 
windowed for puns, A wire fence along much 
of the coast is studded with painted stones ar 
ranged in coded patterns. Patrols check for 
rocks that hewe been jarred loose or mcorrectly 
replaced and tor footprints in the swept sand 


Cables are stretched across the golf fairways to 


Mortars and machine gins 


clothesline Pvonivane 5 gliders 
heen cis- 
covered beneath the DAZ, and U, S$. militan 


| hrec worth Korean tunnels Pete 





experts believe there are many more. They see 
the next Korean war ae a “45-kilometer war 
a lightning North Korean strike using it= su pe- 
riority in mechanized long-range artillery to 
from the DMZ into 
‘When the initial barrage hfis, one 
expert said, “we'll see cans blown off all those 
tunnels behind South Korean lines and Narth 
Rorean troops pouring oul.” 


pulverize - everything 


SEOUL 


HE GOVERNMENT often uses this 
l threat in order to justify crushing 
political dissent. Gin May i7, 1980, 
follawing stuclent protests, Chun 
. extended martial law, closed cam 
puses, and took over the government. He also 
sent Special Warfare paratroopers into the 
southwestern city of Rwangyu, precipitating s 
thassacre: For seven years (Chun prohibited 
Lhe press from mentioning the Awang]u “ine 
dent. Rohs acdministratwn 
tried to be conciliatory, publicly regretting the 


however, bids 


lenths, affering compensation and A monw- 
i 
ment. But Awangiw $ citheens demand a full 


investigation and formal apology. Students 
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povernment rallies, Kwang} remains one of 
Roh's stickiest legacie 

Through rice country I took the train down 
to Kawangyu. South Korea has precious littl 
level terrain. What-there is of its crowded 
with Koreans—in Seoul, Theru, Pusar 
hked, cultivated, and covered with ¢reen- 
houses, Phe rest of ores 6 mountainous, thi 
entire ¢ast coast upliited-and serrated by cdra- 
matic hencilans 

KR Wane Ss pretty malin strect 6 shaded wit 
cinkeo trees. The nearby mountains are softer 
and 2reener than the bouldered cracs around 
Secul. Kwangju is the capital of South Cholla 
Province. East of here is Taeteu, capital of 
North Kvongsange Province. The antaronism 
between these tao regions turmmed violent in 
the presidential campaign. Kyongsang has 
ron the bastoricad well from which Korea’: 
ruling class has been drawn—FPark, Chui 
Rah, acl mast of thi bey tenerals and elite cif 
Seouli—and into which the government has 


POUred money ant development, Cholla pes 


file® 4Sa5 that Avenesang mop fury brash 








Embattled victor in the December | 487 
presidential vote, Roh Tae Woo vows to 
gradually democratize a country that 


has been under almost continuous dic- 
tatorship since 1945, But Roh attracted 
less than a majority, winning with a 37 
percent plurchty over a badly divided 
opposition in an election marred by 
charyes of voting fraud, 

In Seoul anti-Roh protestors sit on a 
baliot fox seized as it left a municipal 
building hidden in a delivery truck. Elec- 
tion officials claimed that the box con- 
tained absentee ballots, which were 
to be counted clsewhere. Police later 
reclaimed the bow, but tt wos not clear 
Why It was being moved In @ suspicions 
manner, The contents were destroyed by 
tie authorities. [na roral schoolhouse 
(facing page), vating is closely observed 
by aan election official, at right, and pall- 
watchers from different politica] pariies. 

inthe April L988 election of the Nao- 
fond Assembly, Roh's party lost its 
majority. dhis surprising turncbout hus, 
in the wiew of a South Korean diplomat, 
“given is an entirely new set of polttical 
Questions concerning how ie goverti- 
ment will deal with a duly elected 


Opps ert, 





Anxious eves witch for students to 


enierge from entrance exons af Yonse! 
University. Applicants to tie nation's 


universiiies may apply to only one school 


ata time, and competition is keen. In 
Scoul a junier-high-school student tiles 


a brief Sunday-morning break before 


hitting the books for 12 hours. 
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(im the seventh anniversary of South Ro 
reas most pain Fu memory since the Konan 
War, J met at the Awanei cemetery a tréem- 
bling, ¢maciated young man, to all appear 
ances & Victim of cerebral pals, 

Qin the night of May 18, 1980, Kim—as | 
will call titthi—waes stuclying at an institute ti 
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Unelomorows labor of Korean workers 
serves the exporters of fashionable gar- 
ments. After nationwide strikes, the 
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lost 16 hours ana longer. 
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Hending his back to the task, a farmer 
howls rice atalies from a field sowthweast 
of Kwangju. So intensive hos been the 
notion’s urbanization that the povern- 
ment now tries to woo people back to the 
lind with incentives. But for most youre 
South Koreans, and for Oiveir offspring, 
such scenes will remain a nostalmc look 
ata way of life they never knew. 
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Sondok built Chomsongdae observatory in A.D. 634 in Korea's ancient capital. 
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TOF THE MIST came 
the sound of a flute, 
its notes diniting 
down the moun- 
tain path like gink- 
to lenwes Sarit 
swirling by an autumn breeze. | 
stopped and listened. Herein 
Korea's ancient capital, Kyongju, 
there's a legend about-a king who 
plaved a jade flute that could make 
rain fall and wind blow. I half- 
expected ta see some mythical fie- 
ure materialize before me. 

From the mist emerged a figure 
nlaving a flute. He was silver 
haired, this apparition on the 
mountain path. His eves sparkied 
with their own sunlight. In his 
fingers a bamboo flute seemed to 
have alighted like a butterily. 
From it notes tumbled, skittering 
lke gold and silwer leaves. 

That Yun Kyung Real and | 
Should meet wasoo accident, for | 
had come to discover the wonders 
of this mystic place, and Vun, by 
turns a teacher, maker of ceramic 
masks, and crafts merchant, had 
even more compelling reasons. 

“Tcame to Kyongiu to find the 
spirit of Korean beauty," he 
began, offering mea thimble-size 
porcelain cup of foyw, a throat- 
searing, minc-cuwickening liquer 
that is the time-honored Korean 
prerequisite for a tale. 

Asachild he had longed to see 
thie city of enchantment where 





once upon atime a king had turned 


himselfinte a dragon to protect his 
country from its enemies. Hut 
Kyong3u wasfar from-his home in 
the north. “ Resides, if your heart is 
really set on something, you don't 
reach forit right away, Precious 
things are not to be rushed.” 

As he grew to manhood, he 
went to Japan to learn dall- 
making. He was taught to 
paint Japanese features.on the 
dolls* terra-cotta faces and 
kimonos on their figures instead 
of the high-waisted fanbok 
Korean women wore. 

[In 1945 he returned to Korea 
But the nation was soon to endure 
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its long-agony of civil war, Mr. 
Yun, born in the north, could not 
go bome again. He turned at last 
townrd Kyongyu, 

When he stepped off the train, 
hit eves moistened at the sight of 
the royal tornbs —grass mounds 
towerng over tile roofs, miniatures 
of the far mountains, And every- 
thing politen: sun-burnished fields, 
gilded statuesaf Buddha, branches 
of forsythia flaming like torches. 

“All that brightmess,” said Mr. 
Yun, tus smile tender as a Korean 
sunrise. “Then | understoted 
what it meant to be Korean, to 
come from all that beauty.” 

To be Korean i¢also to belong 
to a land invaded again and again, 
wlan since 1910 either occupied 
or civicted ancl at war with itself. 
Yet its people are among the purest 
ethnic strains in Asia. Their spirit 
has been abraded but never bro- 
ken, Why? Because Korea is a 
feeling, o style, asense. That 
agerit germinated in Kyonen, a 
amuall city on Kuorea’s southeast 
cnust, where 1,300 years ago 
Koren became a nation. Where, 
fora while, harmony reigned. 

Atits eighth-century peak 
Kong may have numbered a 
million, The king's four palaces, 
oné for each season, basked in lux- 
uries: Philippine tortoiseshell, Per- 
sian glass, Japanese pearls. [n 
Kyongju, it Was said, “foreigners 
who visit forget to return home.” 

The city, center of the Silla 
dynasty, produced slk-smooth pa- 
per coveted by the Chinese and 
bronze temple bells admired by the 
Japanese, But its niche in history 
was a8 birthplace of a nation. By 
668 Silla -had defeated neighboring 
rival kingdoms: Paekche to the 
west, Roguryo to the north, Then 
Silla repelled invasion from Tang 
China. Sillahad unified Korea, 


ee ALL THAT CEMENT," sighed a 
woman teacher as a tour 

,  bous-niomblecd from down- 

: town Kyongju to the 

Pomun resort complex, four miles 

away. The bus cisgorged its 






passengers in frontof a cluster 
of concrete-block souvenir 
shops. Kyongju's embrace of 
louriem was, ber tone implied, 
adreacful mistake. 

A mistake? Absolutely not, 
declared Kim Seong Jin, president 
of the Internationa! Cultural Soci- 
ety of Korea. In the 1970s the 
Kyongju Tourism Comprehensive 
Team renovated temples and 
shrines andl built the Pomun resort. 
The 270-million-dollar project 
produced three hotels, shops, and 
a 900-seat convention hall, 

A sore point was the choice of 
material used in the renovation 
and new contruction. “(Critics 
complain about the concrete,” 
Kim told me. “Hut wood is expen- 
sive and scarce here.” 

Those who miss the shabby gen- 
tihty of old Kyongiu grumble that 
the new complex displays all the 
charm ofa barracks. Mr. Yun 
phrases it more rently: " Kyongju 
WEArs too much makeup.” 

So there are two Kyongjus 
One is the Ryong}u of tourist bro- 
chures, postcard pretty: a jumble 
ofswavbacked, tile-roofied houses 
surrounded by rice fields, setat the 
foot of mountains silvered by mist. 
Take a road, ary road. It leads to 
o pagoda, shrine, ortomb., More 
than five million tourists, mostly 
Korean, flock here annually, 

The otheris Kyongju the holy 

—more difficult to define, for it 
exists in the realm of the spirit. 

Glimpses of the latter, the shin- 
ing.city, can tear the heart, My 
friend Hwang Thesik offered to 
climb Namsan with me. The 
mountain, three miles south of 
town, is studded with some 60 
stone Budcdhiet figures. The trek 
leads over a rocky trail, and 
Hwang didn't want me to have bo 
shoulder a heavy knapsack. Later 
he said he hadn't made the climb 
in years—not since his only son, 
scarcely a year old, had suddenly 
stopped breathing, no one knew 
why, Hwang carried his child 
up the slope and placed him ina 
grave mounded with earth. When 
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[asked why he hadn't told me. 


ne sald only tholit was a lovely 
mountain and | had come alone 
Way tO see it 

Tucking the dead into gentls 
stoping mounds of darth has been 
the Korean burial custom for 
centumnes. The 23 tombs of Silla 
nobles, clustered in adowntown 
park, that vou first see looming 
over the city with uncontestiocd ma}- 


PSty have a-comforting MM Pucily 


For gre a milers pega ly cures 
Perhaps Silla rulers regarded them 


AS just another palace to move into 


when the tome came 

In 1973 the government decided 
iO excavate tomb number 145, one 
of 200 here. Some Koreans were 
clint urtrec| The ‘ ried ta ston the 
excavation, saving that it dishon 
ored the dead and invited bac luck 

The solution? “We meocovated 
with utmost respect for the dead,” 
seid Dir. Kim Choungki, formes 
cirector of the National Institute 
of Cultural Properties. “We 
asked the workers not to laugh or 
EMoke, and we burned intense 


"The tomb took longer ito 


Avon, Witere Aorea Bepon 


excavate than ttmust have taken to 
buid, Ler. Ruri saad. A lacquered 
Collin ina wooten chamber was 
shielded by a laver of boulders 25 
feetthick. Fifteen feet of earth cov 
ered that, preserving the tomb 
from robbers.in later centuries 

~O one afte red, ot COLES, hut IT 
Lhad my choice of the 11,500 arti 
facts found in the tomb, | woulel 
Indicates tiny zold nngresembling 
a tendril of vine. Kyongju’s 





National Museum displays the 
fing beside fold bracelets, ear- 
rings, a fold-plated harness, a 
gold crown, and two glass cups 

But the most important find,-so 
fragile it requires ¢pecial permis- 
sion to see, rests in a locked case, 
Ind locked room, in the National 
Miuceum tin Seoul, Itisa quilted 
piece of birch bark, a fragment 
of a saddle muciuard, painted 
with a dazzling white horse: The 
horse 1s ying, tail strenming, 
clouds flashing by 

Harnesses had been founriin 
Rorean tombs before, but thie 
spoke of Central Asian influence: 


A serenity soul deep lives in 

the heart of Yun Ayung Real, 
Kvongeiw artist and sage. In 668 
he Silla kingdom conquered 
its rivals ond unified the Kore- 
an Peninsula. Kyvongiu, then 
Hnown as Sorabol, became fhe 
capital and spiritual birthplace 
of Rored, 
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hiltering through Mongolia and 
Manchuria down the Rorean Pen 
insula. The find caused the tomb ti 
be called Chonmachong —Heav- 
enly Horse Tomb 

“We also found egos in the cof- 
iti,” Dr, Kim added 

“Egger” 

“Seven eggs. Line or two actual- 
lv intact. To nourish the dead.” 

(Ol fragment such as eggshells 
co We reconstruct empire: 

Archaeological and literary evi 
dence suggests that Kvongelu fad 
itizens could walk its 
Strects in Tain without PELuin? Wet 
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Kyvongju lacked walls; remoteness 
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enfolded in Kyongju's tombs, 
shown in a 19th-century paint- 
ing (for left). Among treasures 
recovered are cighth-century 
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Pie passare th eternity bering 


as family ond friends shepherd 
a coffin to rest in a pentle 
mound of earth not unlike those 


that cover Silla kings. White 
signifies mourning in Korea; a 


banner identifies the deceased 





being struck, and finally the 
shimmering of a brass gong. The 
Tesonance grows, cach sound to its 
purpose: first to wake the monks, 
then to wake creatures of land, 
Sea, and mir. 

In front of the temple a monk 
stops to burn incense. Smoke curls 
in the air like the spirit of anewly 
released soul. Others gather inside 
to begin pravers. They bow. .. 
low, .. lowerstill, .. till they He 
prone before the serene, smiling 
image of Bucidha. 

When Sillaunified Korea, 
Buddhism was the state religion, 
Kvongu, tt was said, had asmany 
temples as stars, ns many pagodas 
as peese in- the fall skies. Monks, 
men of faith and learning, traveled 
to China and India, returning to 
enrich Korea with the influence 
of other cultures. Buddhism still 
predominates in South Korea, 
claiming eight million devotees. 

Ina hotel-lobby bar] met Seo 
Inh, monk jond chiefof protecel for 
Pulguksa Temple: He flashed a 
emile, introduced me to his woman 
companion, and lita cigarette. 

"Lama naughty innocent,” he 
grinned. "They call) mea mocdern- 
day Wonhyo,” 

Wonhyo, the most influential 
monk of the Silla dynasty, helped 
popularize Buddhism. Fora Bud- 
dhist monk he led an unconven- 
tional life, fathering ason. 

Seo [nh also had children. That 
was before he became a morik, 
when he was a marine colonel in 
the Korean and Vietnam Wars. 

“Tt was sheer horror,” Sea Tnh 
said. He told of men decapitated 
by the Viet Cong, the screams of 
civillans caughtin cross fire. One 
day, bereft of sanity, Seo Inh shot 
an aide. He passed out and woke 
in astraitjacket. He left the mil- 
itary, contemplated suicide. 

“T wanted to die,” be said. 
Instead he went toa temple where 
candles glowed before a Buddha. 
The priest offered escape from 
pain, but he must renounce his 
past, his wife, hischildren. “I 
severed all ties," be said, “It 
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was like cutting a kite string” 

Now he feeds chipmunks on the 
temple grounds and worships, 
though his unconventionality baf- 
fles his peers. But who can judge? 
Wasn't Wonhve scorned by those 
who failed ty recognize his faith? 

“This is what lam,” Seo Inh 
msists, “I care for recognition 
only from my chipmunks.” 

I'll always remember our visit 
to Sokkuram, The shrine isa grot- 
to built of granite blocks dragged 
up Mount Toham, southeast of 
Kyongi, The centerpiece isa 60- 
ton Buddha, positioned to catch 
the sun's first rays on a jewel in its 
forehead, Seo Inh bowed! before 
the statue. “When [see this Bud- 
dha, | feel protected," he said. 

In 1971 the government of South 
Korea moved to do some protect- 
ing of itsown, The grotto had dete- 
riorated, soa glass wall and 
humidity controls were installed. 

That was fine, Seo Inh said, but 
several years later the government 
proposed construction ofa replica 
Sokkuram, which the public could 
Wisit to save wear on the real 
one. The Buddhist community 
protested. “ Miy master Wolsae 
said it was bad enough Korea was 
divided, letalone haying another 
division with two Sokkurams.” 

It always returns to division. 
Frammented by the tyranny of 
geography, Korea has ever been 
ecueczed by bigger, aggressive 
neighbors. Its history isa litany of 
invasion: Mongols in the 13th cen- 
tury, Chinese rebels in the 4th 
century, the Japanese warlord 
Hideyoshi in the 14th century, Jap- 
anese occupation in the first half of 
the 20th century, then the Korean 
War, which adjudicated a line on 
the map at the 38th parallel. 
Kvongju has suffered them all. 

Ina meadow I spotted a siren on 
a pole. “For air-raid practice. Just 
incase... ," afarmer said. He 
flanced north. 

There is an ache for North Korea 
tod, not unlike the phantom pain 
ofan amputated limb. “You can't 
turn your hack on family,” my 


interpreter Chun Hyang Yee 
explained when T asked, naively, 
why bother about reunification 
if the north isso hostile: 

Mr, Yun spoke of his sister in 
North Korea. He has not seen her 
for 30 vears. [s she still alive? “Tf 
you write about Ryongiu, write 
about peace,” be said urgently, 

tis. a message I hear often. 
Despite fear and distrust, the long- 
ing for unity eats at the soul of 
Kyongiu. Tt is particularly poi- 
gnant here, for here, 1,300 years 
ago, Korea became whole. 


HAT WAS the magic 
that touched the most 
humble object—a 
roof tile, a wood 
door— with grace? Silla potterv is 
gray and plain. Yer its simplicity 
appeals: At dinner, scholar Son 
Ujo explamed. [t is a question 

of line. 

“American line is sharp, uti- 
yielding: the Washington Monu- 
ment, the tail fins of acar,” He 
sliced the alr witha chopstick to 
illustrate, “Korean line,” he said, 
“tacurve: the softness of a 
woman In her hanbok, the green 
waves of mountains surrounding 
Kyongiu, the jade ornaments that 
dangle like ripe pears from the gold 
Silla crowns. That is the secret of 
Korean art,” 

"T can never imitate the line,” 
Dr. Chung Yang Mo, then direct: 
or of the National Museum in 
Kyongju, said in frustration. He 
drew a line, a barely pregnant 
bulge that mimicked the curve of 
the Emille Bell. The 23-ton bell 
was cast in one piece in A.B, 770, 

Legend says.a child was tossed 
inte the molten metal asa sacrifice 
after earlier castings failed; the 
ringing bell echoes the plaintive cry 
of that child. Eeilie comes from 
the Korean word for “mama.” 

Dr, Chung guided my fingers 
overevery gash on the pitted sur- 
face of the bell, which hangs out- 
side the museum, “ Koreans are 
like that,” he said quietly. “Rough 
and scarred on the outside, 
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hored the bolomce usually tips 
in favor of respect for family. 
Internal strife and invasion 


from the north ended the Stille 


dynasty in 935, shattering the 
harmony of centuries. Yet har- 
mony, «0 prized in a country 
gocorded so little, somehow 
endures in (he heart and spirit 
of Kovongyu. 














ING hy TE 
“lust the teardrops of 
hes ays, Waving asi my protest 
Moved by the spirit of the night, 
or nae themakkolli. we ton 


iSsparrow,— 


hands and dance, celebrating 
nature, iin, ebermty and the Silla 
pe ople whe melded the trinity 

Bat ho could ask fora belter 
than this?” asks Mr 
noursanother thimble of makkolli 
Just the teardrop of asparraw 


temple 
Yun as he 


Passing Chomsongrdar obeena- 
[ conjure 
Hn astronomer scanning the stars 
Was it time to plant Would there 
Too much? Too Little 


5 ‘ ~ | 
tory afew nights tater, 


Ce rr 

Intht end Silin fell when a: 
fweak rulers sist upris 
Ines Oroee the delicat 
Che last kine abdicatedin 935 
succeeding Koro 
the capital north 

Resianed te th 
the present, the Silla people fixed 
their sizhts on something 


In 7 SETSe 


F rE 
Immortal 


i eet i Wa 
fo harmon 
The 
cyvnaaty moved 
f uncertamty of 


re VOL ra 
the au bie eer this 


Their descendant: 


keep faith With nature, liwing ina 
mazicalencluye bounded omy by 


ut shimmers 


d legend 0 


the Korean lone th; 


between reahty an 











¥ 
| Oodnadatic 


L nda by the 


devil's heat of a nemote 
outhack sheepstation, 
with hienedreds cf noibes 
ho fs meet poet, the | 
Shee psicarer 1s everon 
the mower 

a Pugeedd, 


free-spumted folk hers, 


| bong celebrated on 
az 
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. The Airlis ve of Aéoralia 


Down Under Its down home to us. 


¢ ay : 
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Chat option tsa special third-party arhi 
tration program that the pe ple of Auli have 
arranged with the Bette 


At Awe, 


biles of the highest quality for over fifty 


years. And we take grea poe In our tradi- 





On of e€ 
But if, for some reason, you should ever 

need an extra voice in solving any 

product-related questions, all you 





Susiness Bureau. 
we Ve hae comsistently pro 
ducing technologically advanced automo 





have to das call toll-free -sa0U-sl2-AU/ DI. 

The program benefits sal Current and, in 
some cases, fonner Ava owner. CH course, 
the program 1s free. Just ask your dealer for 
the complete details. 

Naturally, the first step in solving any 
problem is vour owners manual, and then 
your dealer, 

But it never hurts to have an @xtra 
option, even if you never choose to 
EXercise it. ee aac 


[tcomes with an option 
we dont think you'll ever ask for. 


Wrat is Wi!! 


ong im) 








If youre over 40, 
you've got it. 


Presbyopia 
is the inability of the eyes to focus sharply on 
things up clase, such as armal| print. 


Presbyopia is caused by a-‘hardening of the 
ervataliine lens that robs the lens of its ability 
to property focus light passing through the 
aye, Presbyopia becomes noticeabla at | 
around age 40 and arows progressively ” 
(ore pronounced with increasing age. / 
Presbyopia makes the lens function ; 
like a fixed-focus camera: The-aye / 

can take sharp pictures of distant | 
objects, but things up close to | 
aboul three feel away come out 

dim and Blurred. | 





Te —<&@  — | Tee 
Raguinies the amount of light ad-' 1 \ 
mitted to the crystalline lens and | | 
gives the eye its color . : 


R fina s 
Eye Care 

ltis recommended that evaryone have an 
aye examination at past once a year. Consult 


your independent eye care professional for 
advice on your specific eye care needs, 
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Why VARILUX, not bifocals, 
are the best 


answer to sihaiaiicneed 


How to tell if eu are BISSIORE: 


it bifocals? 


- ocala have two m ajar 2 
First ct Urs@ Ss the obvious, 4 Way LA + ' eile 
mt di an wine fhincae 2 = i torz 

» Good Rowies ping 


For the location of the Varilux 
professional nearest you, write 


VARILUS, the proven, “lineless” ; 

alternative to bifocals or call toll-free 

wii eng ater kmedo oF 800 223: “1000 ext. 936 
rive Foster City, € 


I "1 cl tr Pa a | 1c = 
att S63-E Vintage Pork £ 


“VARI LUX 








THE HAS GEACED our Board 
of Trustees for the past 14 
years with her wise counse: 
and infectious optimism, 
embodving, in the words of a 
frienc!. the “touch of velvet ond 
the stamina of steel.” And now, 
having celebrated her 75th 
tirthday, Mre: Lindon B. Jahn 
zon is retiring fram the bord to 
DES OTe o& Lustee CHeTIcus 

[ am most pleased, however. 
that Lady Bird will remain ac- 
tive in Society affairs. [ preter 
to think the board is not losing 
Lady Bird at all, but simply 
raining Nathaniel P, Reed, 
the respected Florida conserva. 
ponist. A former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior for Fish 
and Wilellife and Parks, Mut 
brine to the Serco thie same 
COnCETH TOT Our natura 
eources that Mrs, Johnson so 
aptly expresses 

Indeed, we have been fortu- 
nate ty have shareda small part 
of Lady Bird's tively publi 








re- 


carter. A4 an advocate for the 
environment —both during her 
years in the White House and 
later on—she bas championed 
the wea that beautiful surround 
ings create & better sense of bal- 
ance in all our lives 

Vee don t need convincing of 
thisin Washington, 2, C., 
where programs launched under 
her leadership surround us each 





spring with a refreshing sea of 
daffodils and tulips. Nor do 
Texans, when fields of blaebon 
nets and Indian paintbrush 
emblazon that state's parks and 
highways: 

In cecognition of her achieve: 
ments, President Ronald Rea- 
gan bestowed wpooan Mrs 
Johnson in April & congressional 
gold medal for “leaving an 
indelible imprint of loveliness 


A lady who has 
graced our lives 





on the American landscape 
Lacy Bird's tiast recent Catt 
fie, of course, has been to 
promote wiliflower conserva 
bon. As she wrote in ber-article 
“Texas in Bloom,” in our April 
ue, “L feel a sense of urgenc 
when | sce the Helds and wild 
miadows of yesteryear turning 
inte a-grid of shopping malls; a 
sparhett network of highways 
and houses ack m sub- 
divisions.” ‘To counter this 
trend, she established the 
Notional Wildflower Research 








chock aly 








(enter near Austin im 1982 to 


probe the miveteries of many of 
our 20,000 plant-species 

Muke no mistake about it, she 
will succeed in this campaign, ae 
she has in so many before 
“She's always had a positive en 
thustaem,” saicl Melvin Payne, 
Chairman Emeritus of the Saci- 
ety. “When she goes into some- 
thing, she pees all the wy.” 

14 testimonial resolution by 
the Soctetw's board put it this 
wav: For vou, kine Lacy Birel, 
Our Mimiration and affection 
know no bounds. It pleasures us 
Lo ste Vou Lhe mind’ seve 
strolling beneath the great live 
oaks at Your “heart's home,” the 
old ranch besicle the Pecier- 
niles.” T would ade only this, 
Lady Bird: lt warms my spint 
to know that, ifn the future a5 in 
the past, vou will share with us 
Your formidable talents as vou 
follow Vour own good advice to 
do “just whatever makes your 
heart sing.” 


14 Oe RATE Seer 























At 62, Donald Henness discovers a sculpture in each piece of wood 
and an opportunity in a variable — from The Prudential. 


“EVery piece of wood is a challenge. You have to treat tt like an individual. >o when 
your idea finally takes shape, the satisfaction ts great. | bke challenges. Like turmmme my 
retirement money into the mcome | need for my lifestyle. | did 4a lot of research, and, well, 
the Prudential agent was the only one with the knowledge and background | wanted, He 
seemed to be interested In me as an individual. He made no rash promises. He suggested 
a vanable annuity,-With ” The Prudential, ve got very littl to worry about! 


i) | / _— ! =——— 
ara _ ait ———_ 
f' ii hog - et 


Let The rudentia al ielp you discover nies teal area Sienm erwriah 
the financial a acrcn that best surt 
WiCoLLT reer S Fi OT Donal, i als OMnclhuiced 
a Prudential guaranteed Cb. a Variable 
life policy, and a mutual fund 1. Fon our free 


Pie Predentual © isarcua 
I i — ] = 
i Trh! Vink ary bth A fies i i 


hone ee Pos 


atthe 














brochure about The Poiden ‘nttal's financial 

products and services, call 1-BO0-422-9001, \ddre 

extension 487, or write to [The Pruderttial, 

Department 487, PO. Box 5222, Clifton, a as 

NM] 07015-9819, Phove Hon | 
: ; bc es hater ee thn | a Ani Oe i atl to: The Prochentia Pe Pare Lai 


PO. Bee 5222? Clifton. NS] OV015-SRI9 


swarm ke, Mel | Ee cmp s ae pobeedounes: of The Prodential 


[Lie } Pui Pruch STL LES ari eee y! vl iL | 


[he Prudential T. 


ABOVE AND BE 




















Ghosts of War 


The article in the Aprilissue about the war in the 
South Pacific has cleared a 44-year mystery for 
me —the fate of the B-17F BlackJack (page 426), 
Iwas its original crew chief, ancl it was still ying 
combat missions when | was rotated back to the 
States; I did not know its final mission. I have a 
model B-17F hanging in my living room, To me 
Black Jock is still fiving. 

ANTHONY J. DEANGELIS 

Sofellite Beach, Florida 


The photograph of the Tapanese ships escaping 
the attack in Simpson Harbor, Rabaul (page 
434), was taken by Photographers Mate First 
Class Paul T. Barnett, who was the air group 
commanders rear-seal gunner in @ torpero 
plane. He was killed seconds after the picture 
was taken 


ROBERT FB. STAHL, Compr. USN 
Fairfax, Virginia 





The B-25 wreck described on page 436 was shot 
down on August 5, 1943, by antiaircraft fire 
With his Jef. engine on fire, the pilot, Capt. Rob 
ert L. Herry, wae forced to chtch. This picture 
was taken from an accompanying H-25. The 
crew Was seen swimming arourdl the wreck. 
Cinhy one came home} four others, including Bob, 
were never heard from after hey were captured. 
He was one of the oldest pilots.in our squadron — 
at least 23 years old. He was my friend, 

RoY LEE GROVER 

Santa Maria, Caltfornin 


The caption on page 434 incorrectly credits the 
sinking of the Ao4eai Maru to B-25s. It was one 
of five ships sunk by Marine torpedo bombers 


trom VAITR-252. | wasoneofthe 14 THF sof the 
famous Marine Red Devil squadron. Together 
we scored [5 hits that day. [hope vow will give 
creclit where it isdiwe—to the Red Devils, 

Cag. F, CRUMPTON 

fopeka, Kamas 
Ve were thrilled to see David Douhilet's photo- 
graphs, most of which were taken during a voy- 
age aboard our charter motor yacht 7eliia. The 
impression Peter Henchley creates that it ts haz- 
arcous to eal fresh fish caught in Papua New 
Guinea is totally false. Fish with ciguatera toxin 
are rare here, Our crew and coastal villagers are 
well aware which fish can be eaten safely, and 
these include several species thal are considered 
dangerous elsewhere in the South Pacific. We 
have served thousands of fresh fish meals over 
the post ten Years without a single incicent of 
polsoning 

Bor ann Dinan HALSTEAn 

Milne Bay, Papua New Guinea 
Earthy in the Pacific campaign Gen. George C 
Rienney's priority was to restrict Japanese naval 


and troop transport movements. He instituted 


“skip bombing” with H-l7 heavy bombers but 
found the runs were ineffective because the 
planes lacked fire power. He decided to modify 
B-25 bombers with expanded gun power and as- 
sugned the task to my father-in-law, Col. Paul 
(Pappy) [rvin Gunn, When Pappy finished the 
project. he had four 50-caliber guns in the nose of 
the plane, a pairof guns on each side of the fuse- 
lage, and three more underneath. Dubious, the 
general asked about the center of gravity. Pappy 
responded, “Hell, General, we threw that away 
lo save weight.” Actually he installed fuel tanks 
for balance. The modifications proved successful 
in the Battle of the Bismarck Sea 

Vic BOWANNDO 

Ariington, Virginia 
[ served with the 13th Anti-Aircraft Artillery 
Croup in the Ruseell [slands and helped putt some 
of those planes in the briny deep. A NATIONAL 
GEOGBAPHIC map of the area was in my pack. 

JAMES H, JENSEN, Con. TSA 

San Mateo, California 
Uvanda 
Robert Caputo's extraordinary detailed look at 
Uganda (April 1988) took me on a journey 
unequaled in any other magazine, It was full of 
hard newsand humanizing photographs, For the 
first tine I feel Dunderstand! the dimension of the 
tragedy there, You_are to be applauded for bring- 
ing Uwe & deeper understanding of a region that 
desperately needs the world's attention and help. 
I'd like to see more aggressive journalism and 
less “happy read.” 

RICHARD R. LEGER 

Aralfield, California 
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You never know when youll tum a page and tum a | 
wealthier When prosperity strikes, first pick yourself up o ff the 
floor, then P ick up the phone and call Southeast 

Your Southeast Banker can present you with an entire port- 
folio of safe, secure: dep Sit i she ons. Lnc Juding SaVINES aCCOUnts, 
huch-yield money market accounts, certificates of deposit, 
trust and investment accounts: And we can nut them toget her 

1a program that makes good sense for you and your goals. 

So when that favorite stock of yours skyrockets « or you come 
into money for any happy reason, give usa call, And let us help 
You buy someth Ing You ve aly avs Wal ited: A little peace OF mind 


Ay ee ” 
met ty # 
=< Southeast Bank 
Bikes | a 
Adenher FOE POUG T Snail z Tarik A A 


Was there not even one Veandan who said that 
his country wae better off Lely British rules 
RANDY LIER 


Swit Cunrcnl, Newfoundland 


Your article “Land Bevond Sorrow” made me 
so depressed. When | first went to teach geogra- 
phy in the Sir Samucl Baker School in the bush ol 
northern Uganda in 1954, Uganela was still o 
British protectorate, a lovely country with hap- 
py, Intelligent peoples of many ethnic groups 
During 12 years off anc on, | served many 
masters —ftrom the British protectorate to Milton 
Obote’s wisp Idt Amin’ = governments. [ am ab 
most ashamed of being Hritizh and of my own 
failure to make a more useful contribution to o 
country that bad evervthing zome for it until 
pOlcnNs, Power Seekers, and commercial 
exploiters of all ethnic groups were given too free 
i band te work their wiles 

K. L, SHERWOOD 

Peterboroweh, Combs. 0A 


Wildflowers 


The photograph of two Uganda blacks using 
their Incycles mt a hearse for an AIDS Corpse 
Closely followed by the shot of well-nourished 
white liddies im expen sive clothes hunting Eas- 
ter eges in the article on wildflowers of Texas 
proves wlonis Way LOWwardshowing What i wrong in 
this world 

TimoTtuy L. Moras 

Getroit, Michigan 


You neglect to give the scientific names of plants 
descnobed, asource of creat frustration to readers 
cutside the . S, ined, | suepect, to muny U.S 
residents. Common name are of strictly local 
meaning. Niany are applied in different areas 
to different plants—mayilower i one, Drum- 
mond's phiox is obviously Phior druermondii 
but what ore bluebonnets arr Indian blankets? 





SVONEY ELLERTON 

Maldon, Exvex, UK. 
in West isermuany it has become fopular to re- 
serve part of the laa asa “wild meadow” 
(Widurese' 

WARS SPIEGELHAUER-PEABODY 

farmifs West German 
Thank vou for spotlighting the wonderful 
‘Ween of color that erace [Dexas roadsides each 
year. Perhaps with national exposure the interest 
in native plants for landscape wee will realh 


“bloom.” Texas fas such @& diverse group of 


DOWerne PiAnts In Part because 11 Sis.at the con- 
Auence of the continent's eastern and western 


biotic provinces. Also the state's north-south 












































- Invest in the future 
B growth of America. 





For over 200 vewirs, i nafural 
resqurees of Amer 
rewarding us 4 itha atich and won 
drous life. And the breathtaking 
beauty of the land ttsclf, may be the 
most wondrous reward al all 

But the beauty that w as Once 
common across our land, is slow! 
Cisdppearing 

Demanreeny parts of Our country, the 
id can no lor iwer be recognized for 
Whatitonce was. | hats \ hy, t [went y- 
Iwo vears ago, the America Ihe 
Beautiful Fund was founded far the 
oreservalion and restoration of the 
natural wonders of Amenca, With 
vour help, we Can kéep restoring the 
land to a state that the past once 
knew, And preserve 1 50 fulure gen 
eTations Cain see for themsehes, whal 
itis that made America great. 

Support the America The Beau- 
tiful Fund. The future af our land 
may depend on it, 

lo send donations, or for more 
information, write ta America The 
Beautiful Fond, 219 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, DAC. 20005 
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Ed Frank Lloyd Wright designed Fallingwater to bea beautiful part 


of the natural environment. & Each majestic tree enhanced its set- 
rire VA eT a fare rie Oak oe 1 Lope ert inlems. Davey a is Were 
called to the rescue. [#) Skillfully. Carefully, We restored this strate- 
gically positioned old tree to complete health. That's our distinction 
We co it right 

i) Daves provides tree, lawn and grounds care services bor 
residential, commercial and utility properties 2) We're emplovee- 
owned, 4,U(K) strong. And we ve been custon-designing aflore 
programs for some of the best known family trees, and lawns 
coast-to-coast and in Canada for over (5 years 


Where most tree and lawn care OM Panes SiO... .Wwe begin 





Created by ‘ oy 
Frank Lloyd Weight. 
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extent allows a diversity of plantings from cold- Pharaoh's Funeral Bark 


tolerant to tropical. (Jne small erro i imih 
as ha , : . ’ ase [was moved by your superb faldout of the phar- 

rictualé on page 497 are notpressing a blucbonnet ) ; ) 
payee ii Pe rene ae vonic baat (April 1938), but alarmed to see the 


famiivy Fabaceac) but examining «a blant from ae Py ! et 
ly cine apparent disinterest with which you treated the 


the Asteraceae |dacsyv| Lomils oe , 7 
— - - conservation of the first ship. [ts reassembly was 


REN = SCTE phe 7 - ee a Fe ell ae 
brilliant, Dut preservation has proven made 


Cali¢ee Stal ern Lil ary 
= quate and arouses fears-for the second ship ti 


Wits aruci¢c cure cl S Lil hight ele ke 4 viel eVCATELION ¢ Ver proceeds 


+ 
memornes of my cross-country bicycle trip when! RUTH NICHOLS 


ged wnon the: beauty of wildiflowerecdady. With fovonto, Cnidaria 


the continued appreciation and dedication of 


[ve ole like I cls Airc Johnson Lmecnca’s wild 


Hay Pers Ww all hinam hore cr AUler ik 
thralled by the ancient bark. T can almost bear 


iietime in woody oOrkineg, Was €Tl- 


her crenk a4 she plies the Nile and see her wattine 


SS ai al 








‘iiniiien ae TT a a ae bree i ro (i sf eine a 7 co ia _— -r ; JF ! Lo wal ' a “hn =a fa? io 

Te ] Yo Pe far FF | ae ie ae = a i on ee ee ie ee FP ee eo oe ei er efi i 

TRONIC FUEL MECN, AWS LOO Bee PLUS OUR UNBEATAB i Pare Pee 
Be : 


:with her exalie rden, Bi we weren't taken to see the first baat in its muse 
curious about an object at the -um. It took me 17 years tosave enough money to 
S27 bearing Enelish letters sce what [ coull of hewpt in l2 dave ona budget 
Kerra L. Simons lt was the experience of a lifetime for me; I wish 
Littleton, Calerada more people could see what] cid atage 65 


DELLY KOBRERTSON 


Ve LL! et revered, f hin HE a 


for tae Bevptidi 


j 
nt 
, , F ey 
rrr flys on 


Letlers should be oddresicd bo Members Forum, 
Yotiond Geographic Magazine, Box 37445, 
Woskineton, D.C. 20073, and srould melud, 
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l oom fascinated by James Blair'’= marvi ic ender t address ard feepione number. Neal a 
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ee 7/70 powertrain & 7/100 outer body rust-through 
limited warranty of dealer, Restrictions apply 
BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 











| : ) cal a A .. Fiecklare? Inhands 
Yellow-eved Penquin Genus: Megodymes Species: antpodes Adult size: 620mm tall 


cpa welght: 5.44q Habitat Coastal forests and cliffs of southeastern yew Zealand Carros! Mita 
ewart [sland and the Auckland and Campbell island groups in the suhantarctic Vie Liow-erpect Pumgrati 


Sirus number: } 200) — |. 500 breeciing pairs Photographed by Hod Morris 


V Pevl tad wei 
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| | ? | 
lidiiie as Canon sees it 
One-of the greatest roles of photography is to predators and the depletion of tts food chain from 
record and pre Serve Images of the world around commercial fishing. The species’ remaining ha 
is worthy to be handed down as a heritage for all needs to be protected if the yellow vend jest 
generations, A phi tograph of the vellow-eyed pen is to survive. Like most endangered species, its 
pun prov ies A gimpse of this rare and reclusive future depends on mankind's ability to ive in har 
ane as it rests after a day of feeding at sea mony with oi e natural world 

Unlike ot! ler penguins that nest in hue colonies An invaluable research tool, photography can 
close to water, the yellow-eyed penguin travels Te Sashes a greater awareness and understand 
d to its solitary nest hidden im the lush forest, ing of the yellow-eyed penguin and its urgent need 
Dramatic changes for the species came when ex for a Secure nesting habitat. 
tensive tracts of New Zealand's coastal forests And understanding is perhaps the single most 
were lost to farming and development, The pen Important factor in saving the yellow-eved penguin 


qiin has also sutterecd trom the mtroduction of amd all ot wilaltte 




















EOS «20-650 


The new autofocus SLE tameras 
More than autofocus 
More than ever 
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Nuclear energy 
best way to prevent elec 


4 lectricity is 50 vital 
to our economy and 

our way of life that a 
shortage of clectricity 
is unthinkable. Yet some 
parts of the country are 
already experiencing 
brownouts during peak 
periods of demand. The 
question is not “Will we 
run owt?” The question 
is “What price will we 
have to pay?” 


Our electricity demand 
will outgrow our present 
supply. It is only a matter 
of time. Federal planners 
believe that our current 
Bence Capacity Muy Mot 
be cnough to supply our 
peak electrical demand 
in the 1990s. 

America’s electricity nse 
has steadily increased for the 
last 30 years, and has grown 
over 45% since the 1973 
Arab oil embargo: This 
growing electricity demand 
is already forcing us to turn 
bo ol. 


Imported oil: 
a dangerous fix 
The longer we wait to build 
new Coal and nuclear plants, 
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the more we will have to 
depend on ail, Using more 
ail plants would increase 
our foréign oil imports, 
worsen our trade deficit, 
and make America even 
more dangerously dependent 
an foreign countries for 
crucial energy. 


More nuclear plants 
needed 


Nuclear energy is already 
America’s second largest 

source of electricity after 
coal. By reducing the use of 


‘icity shortages 


forcign of] to make electricity, 


nuclear plants have saved 
America $105 billion in 
forcign oil payments since 
1973. Nuclear plants have 
disa helped cut consumer 
electric bills by over 

$60 billion. 


FOREIGN OIL 


1" 


not foreign oil, is the 


_ Nuclear energy reduces 
America’s dependence on 
foreign oil, not only at 
electric power plants, but 
wherever electricity replaces 
oil, Tt supplies a large part 
of che electricity that our 
economy needs to prosper 


If you'd like more 
information on making 
Amernca more energy 
independent, write to the 
U5; Council for Energy 
Awurencéss, PO. Box 66104, 
Dept. SH04, Washington, 
D.C. 20055. 


Information about energy 
America can count on 
LS: COLINCEL FOR ENENGY AWABLENESS 








HOT NEW NUMBER. 

53 horsepowertour cams, 4 valves 
make for fast company. The new 
Yo-equipped Camry Sedans or 
Wagons own the passing lane to a 
new world of driving pleasure 





PASSES ALL. 
EXPECTATIONS 


UNSURPASSED COMFORT. The new Toyota Camry Ve will blur recent memories 
Behind the power, plush. satisfying of ordinary sedans... especially if theyre in the right-hand 
comfort for five ina stylish, comtem- lane A 25% boost in horsepower speeds up the process 

porary interior environment Optional of putting fun behind four doors... putting traffic, hills and 
automatic transmission available. — miles behind you, Down the road, you'll find Camry’s resale 
value” a5 impressive as its power, 

You might expect such good fortune to cost a small 
one, yet it's the lowes-priced Vb imperl car going’ And iarrives 
with af the rehability. comfort and sieekness youd expect 
trom a car bearing the Camry name—it just arrives more 
swilth these days. 

Camry Deluxe Vo Sedan. Not just some passing fancy 
Get More From Life. .. Buckle Up! 





Mio of its value, based om retadl sales boned it the 
March-Agoril (988 Kucllew Biller Book Audio Maonbert Gapped for 
used car wohees Western Edition. Actual resake value may 
vary. depending on optional equipment. geographhc 
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